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Agents in State 
of New York Now 
Models for Country 


Clean Up Nearly 40,000 Violations 
of Rating Organization Rules 
Since November 


“DEADLINE” WAS 
a Swinaurten, Chairman of 
Violations Committee Which 
Stood Back of Rhoades 
and Stoddard 


FIXED 


Almost overnight—or, to be more exact 
~in about three months’ time—the agents 
of New York State have become the model 
insurance agents of the United States. 
They are transacting the business of fire 
insurance, as local representatives, with 
practically no violations of the rules and 
rates of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization, which has state-wide 
jurisdiction. That this is an evolution, 
almost a revolution, can be seen by the 
fact that in November, 1923, there were 
40,000 violations in this state which needed 
attention. Today, there are only a hand- 
ful. Suburban New York, Buffalo, the 
Syracuse territory—are to all intents and 
purposes cleaned up. Only in New York 
City itself are there investigations of vio- 
Jations under way, and the situation in the 
metropolis has been 
proved, 

The absence of violations means a lot, 
not only to the companies and agents 
themselves, but to the public. Rates are 
now applied fairly and squarely; there is 
no favoritism; rules are carried out to 
the letter; and everybody is satisfied. It 
shows what co-operation, with a strong 
arm back of it, can do. 


How It Was Accomplished 

The “strong arm” in this case is the 
superintendent of insurance, Colonel Stod- 
dard; the committee on violations of the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Organ- 
ization, consisting of James A. Swinner- 
ton, president of the American Eagle, 
chairman ; E. J. Sloan, of the Aetna, and 
F. M. Smalley, of the Glens Falls, sitting 
in for E. W. West; and Sumner Rhoades, 
secretary of the N. Y. F. I. R. O. 

The new rating law of the state was the 
platform on which the Insurance Depart- 
ment and the rating organization and 
underwriters stood in deciding to stop the 
violations. Col. Stoddard started off the 
“campaign,” if such it can be called, by 
writing a letter’ in the Fall of 1923 to 
every agent in the state. He called atten- 
tion to the law which provides that there 
shall be complete compliance with the rates 
and rules affecting rates of the rating 
Organization. The law further provides 
that no agent, broker, etc., shall charge a 
rate or receive a premium which deviates 
from the rate fixed or filed for and the 
rules applicable to the risk. Penalties are 
fines from $25 to $1,000 for each offense. 

The superintendent then said: “There 
is an orderly procedure provided under the 

(Continued on page 16) 


tremendously im- 




















PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 











A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
of successful business operation. 
‘bsolute security. 


142 years 
World wide interests. 
Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 
































SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 





The Oldest American Fire and Marine : 


Insurance Company ; | 




















“Station. P-M-L-L-C”. 


Production is swinging along at the most aggressive pace in the Company’s 
history. 

Here’s what our representatives have: 

The priceless asset of a nationally-known name—we are seventy-seven 
years old. 

Policy contracts sufficing for every need. 

Topnotch service. 

Advantageous net cost. 

Advertising material that “pulls.” 

Regional Conventions that are schools of salesmanship. 

Genuine fraternity between Home Office and Field—we have 
taskmasters nor slaves. 

These are ingredients in our recipe for Field success. We 
men and women who value them. 

Ask any Penn MutTUAL representative |! 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 


neither 


welcome 
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Trusts and the 
Rule Against 
Accumulations 


No Agplicatiies 40 Funded Insur- 
ance Trusts Involved, Says 
Samuel Davis 


LEGAL OPINION DIFFERS 


Prof. G. G. Bogert, of Cornell Law 
School, Presents Opposing 
Point of View in 
Discussion 





The great development of the use of 
life insurance trusts during the past two 
years has given importance to the legal 
question involving the rule against ac- 
cumulations as it may apply to funded 
insurance trusts. In the Cornell Law 
Quarterly for February, Prof. George G. 
Bogert, dean of the Cornell Law School, 
has an article on this subject. Samuel 
Davis, associate counsel of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, does not agree 
with certain of the conclusions of Prof. 
Bogert. Mr.>Davis believes that the 
difficulties supposed to exist with the 
statute of accumulations are without 
foundation. He has written a letter on 
this subject to Prof. Bogert in which. he 
discusses the subject as follows: 

The New York statute reads, in part: 

Validity of directions for accumulation of in- 
come. An accumulation of the income of per- 
sonal property directed by any instrument 
sufficient in law to pass such property is valid. 

The difficulty arises at the outset from 
passing over the words “to pass such 
property. Unless property passes by 
the instrument the statute is not con- 
cerned with it. 


The trust itself is not for the benefit 
of cestuts, as a trust ordinarily is, but is 
virtually nothing more than the direc- 
tion to an agent of the settlor to make 
certain disbursements on his behalf out 
of certain property set aside for that 
purpose, which property, at the settlor’s 
death, is to devolve to certain bene- 
ficiaries. The gain to the beneficiaries 
named in the insurance policies arises, 
not from accumulations of income made 
for their benefit, but from the perform- 
ance of the insurance contract by the 
insurance company. 


Proceeds of Policy Defined 


If the amount of the policies is 
greater than the sum of the premiums 
paid on them the increment in no sense 
is derived from accumulations. The 
proceeds of the policies are very far 
from being the premiums of the insured 
put out at interest. The proceeds come 
primarily from the contributions of 
other insured persons associated with 
the settlor's insured. If it were other- 
wise insurance policies themselves would 
be contrary to the statute against ac- 
cumulations. 


You say (pp. 113, 114): 


It is obvious that the insurance trust provides 
a means for the increase of a settlor’s estate. 
If he retained the securities and added accumu- 
lated income to them year by year there would 
be a relatively slow increase and the certainty 
of that increase would be affected by the busi 
ness or professional success or failure of «he 
insured. On the other hand, if the income of 
the securities is used to buy insurance a small 
increase will be certain and a large increase 
possible, depending on the length of the set- 
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tlor’s life, and the increase will not be 
insured’s financial condition 


affected 


How Insurance Functions 


This language appears to involve, if I 
correctly apprehend its me aning, a mis 
conception of the functioning of life 


insurance. If you have in mind the 
cash surrender value of the policy then 
that value must always be smaller than 


the amount of premiums paid by the 
settlor. Out of each premium paid by 
him a certain portion is used for ex 
penses and another portion to contribute 
toward the payment of death losses. 
What is left is technically known as the 
reserve and is the basis for the 
surrender value. In the early years of 
the policy no value is paid and many 
times a certain charge is exacted until 
the policy reaches a respectable age. 

On the other hand, if the increase re- 
ferred to means the proceeds of the pol- 
icy on the death of the insured, whether 
or not these proceeds are greater than 
the gross amount of premiums paid de 
pends on the age of the policy. Theo- 
retically, all the insured are dead at age 
ninety-six, which means that an insured 
who lives to that age will have contrib- 
uted in premiums the entire face of the 
policy. In this latter event there will 
be no increment or increase whatever. 

Manifestly, the contributions of all 
the insured together must amount to the 
proceeds of all the policies, and in addi 
tion the insured must contribute suffi- 
cient for the expense of conducting the 
business. If this were not so ultimate 
insolvency would face every insurance 
company. 


cash 


Again, on p. 129, the 
made : 

It is, of course, a truism that the 
premiums is the sole cause for the 
of surrender value by a life insurance policy. 
It would therefore seem to be evident that the 
payment of the premiums causes the augmen 
tation in the value of the trust estate. Where 
there is a surrender value it gradually in- 
creases with the payment of premiums. 

[ have attempted to show above that 
the surrender value will at any time be 
less than the total amount of the pre- 
miums paid. Moreover, the payment of 
a surrender value implies necessarily a 
cancellation of the insurance, which 
again results in a termination of the 
trust and a distribution of the corpus 
to the beneficiaries. So far from an 
accumulation, we here have an abrupt 
ending of the trust and a distribution 
to the cestuts. The surrender value is 
not a primary object in the insurance 
but a subordinate incident thereto. No 
one would pay insurance premiums for 
the purpose of at some tuture time re- 
ceiving back a much smaller amount of 
money as a surrender value than the 
amount of premiums paid for it (un- 
less, of course, a brief temporary insur- 
ance was desired, although, even in 
such a case, it would be better to pur- 
chase a cheap form of insurance which 
does not provide a surrender value). 


statement 1s 


payment of 
acquisition 


The Question of Property 
Again, life 


insurance is not property 
in the 


ordinary sense. The statute 
against accumulations has in view prop- 


erty actually in existence. Life insur- 
ance proceeds do not come into exist- 
ence until the death of the insured and 


for this reason the state courts (except 
that of Wisconsin, which has a peculiar 
statute) have held that life insurance 
proceeds are not taxable as part of the 
estate of the insured. The constitution- 
ality of the Federal Estate Tax in its 
attempt to tax the insurance proceeds 
devolving in a named beneficiary is now 
being tested by a case before the Fed- 
eral Court in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

\n excellent expression on the nature 
of insurance proceeds may be found in 
ryler vs. Treasurer and Receiver 
eral, 226 Mass. 306, 309, where 
Justice Rugg says: 

The contract of life insurance differs from 
most other contracts in that it is not ordinarily 
intended for the benefit of the insured but of 
some dependent. Its original and fundamental 
conception is a provision by small periodical 
contributions to secure a benefit for the family. 
While this conception has been enlarged in 
some respects, and especially in its commercial 
aspects, still the basic elements continue and 
are found in all the cases at bar. The insured 
retains no ownership of that which has passed 
to the beneficiary tinder the contract. 


Gen- 
Chief 














an unusual opportunity. 








Can You Build a Life Agency 
in the Bronx? 


One of the oldest and strongest of the New York Life Insurance 
Companies is planning to establish an Agency in the Bronx. 


To a man of experience and ability who is qualified to build 
a productive Agency organization from the ground up this is 


An interview at the Home Office may be arranged by address- 
ing, with full particulars of your qualifications, 


Box X100, Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 

















The insured has no title to the 
on the policy. He does not and cannot make 
a gift of that. The right to that amount as an 
instant obligation does not spring into existence 
until after his death. So far 
sured is a “grantor,” to use the word of the 
statute, the only thing which he grants or can 
grant is an interest in the contract. So far as 
he can make a “gift” the only thing he has 
to give is a right in a contract. By designating 
a beneficiary both the “grant” and the ‘gift,’ 

so far as either exist at all, take effect in 
enjoyment and possession at once. Such a re 
lation does not by fair intendment come within 
the descriptive words of the statute as ot gana 
ty . . . which shall pass : a 
Oe mc. a) made or intended to take "effect in 
possession or enjoyment after the death of 
the grantor.” (This language being quoted from 
the inheritance tax statute of Massachusetts.) 


amount due 


as the in 


It seems fairly clear from an analysis 
and consideration of the life insurance 
contract that neither the premiums paid 
for it (which are a disbursement and 
not an accumulation) nor the proceeds 
of the insurance can reasonably be held 
to be property, against which the stat- 
ute of accumulations is directed. 

This seems to have been the idea in 
the mind of the English judge in Cath- 


cart’s Trustees vs. Heneage’s Trustees, 
cited on p. 122 of your article. The 
majority of the court considered the 


nature of insurance to be such that it 
was outside of the statute against ac- 
cumulations. I think that Mr. Jarman, 
who seems to be the only authority to 
the contrary, reaches his conclusion by 
failing to discriminate between property 
actually in existence and disposed of 
by the settlor and the proceeds of an 
insurance policy which are not and can- 


not be in existence when the trust is 
instituted. He says: 
This decision (Bassil vs. Lister) was also 


rested on the ground that the sum paid back 
was in pursuance of a contract and therefore 
not within the statute; this seems to beg the 
question, since if there be an accumulation the 
statute must reach it whether it rise under a 
contract or by will. 

He assumes something 
view, is not the fact, 
be an 


that, in my 
namely, “if there 
accumulation.” Accumulation 
must mean property put out at interest. 
But the insurance proceeds, as I have 
endeavored to show, are not an 


accu- 
mulation of the premiums at 


interest 


but are a_ benefit or advantage pur- 
chased for the beneficiary by the set- 


tlor from a fund set aside for the pur- 
pose, 
Why Insurance Trust Is Different 


Apparently the accurate 
of the transaction 
funded insurance trust takes it to be a 
present gift to the beneficiaries of the 
policies instead of a future benefit from 
them. The interest of the beneficiaries 
is immediately vested. Their right to 
the enjoyment of the benefit is not post- 
poned but becomes effective immediate- 
ly upon the maturity of the policies 
through the death of the insured, or to 
the surrender value of the fund or the 
income from it shall prove insufficient to 
a continuance of the policy. In this 
latter event the sum total of surrender 
value, plus the securities, will be less 
than the value of the securities and the 
interest received on them, 

I am inclined to think that there is no 
analogy to a funded insurance trust 


conception 
involved in the 


which can be framed concerning any 
other kind of property. Insurance pro- 
ceeds are the only property the right 


to which is received by the beneficiary 
where the property itself is not in ex- 
istence and depends for its coming into 
existence upon contingencies which may 
not come to pass. That is, life insur- 
ance is sui generts and, as Professor 
Waumbaugh says in the introduction 
to his “Cases on Insurance,” it “is a sep- 
arate subject having peculiar doctrines 
of its own.” It seems to me that many 








A. C. BAUME MADE MANAGER 


The Missouri State Life has appointed 
A. C. Baume, manager of the Hunting- 
ton branch, succeeding H. S. Coil, who 
has resigned. Mr. Baume has been an 
agency special for the company. He 
was formerly with the Central Glass 
Co. He is a graduate of the University 
of Kentucky, Marietta College, and is a 


graduate electrical engineer of Carnegie 
"MGCH, 














American Central Life 


insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Hatedliahed INYY 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














apres 


times confusion arises by failing to ob- 
serve this very real fact. 

Of course, the whole discussion could 
be avoided if the settlor, instead of es- 
tablishing a funded trust, were to sell 
his securities and with the proceeds pay 
a single premium for the policies which 
he desires. By this latter proceeding 
he would obtain all the benefits of de- 
creased taxation and secure beyond per- 
adventure the benefits under the insur- 


ance policies for the objects of his 
bounty. I am afraid this latter method, 
simple and = successful though it be, 


might not arouse enthusiasm amongst 
the trustees. But, aside from that, I am 
strongly of the opinion that the diffi- 
culties supposed to exist with the stat- 
ute of accumulations are without foun- 
dation and will disappear with a suff- 
cient consideration of life insurance 
principles. 





COMMENTS ON THE CARIBBEAN 
Thomas W. Sactivan' Gives Impressions 
of Countries Visited and Conditions 
of People There. 


Early this year Thomas W. Blackburn, 
secretary and counsel of the American 
Life Convention, made a cruise of the 

Caribbean and he made some interesting 
aan of the countries visited and 
the people and their habits. 

The blacks fairly swarm over Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Hispaniola (now Hayti and 
San Domingo) as well as Barbados and 
all the smaller islands, said Mr. Black- 
burn. The English colonies are prob- 
ably the most prosperous and best gov- 
erned but that does not mean they have 
any great promise for the future. The 
Dutch Islands are the cleanest and in 
many ways most attractive. The French 
Islands are lacking in English push and 
Dutch cleanliness. The Spaniards have 
no islands but their South American 
successors own a number which were 
once strongholds of power and wealth 
like Cartagena, but are 


now swarming 
with negroes and poverty © stricken 
whites. Only here and there are there 


men of wealth and culture in 
former Spanish Island colonies. 
The riches of the islands in soil and 
products are still inexhaustible. The 
United Fruit Company and similar im- 


these 


portant great corporations, European 
and American, dominate land, sea and 
people. Without them the lands would 


go back to the jungle and_ the 
people to savagery. Beggars are every- 
where, populations are debased by gr raft 
and individual people are wanting in 
initiative and self-respect. Wages are 
poor, housing miserable and the people 
fawning upon tourists for the bits of 
money they can secure by beggary, div- 
ing for coins and performing courtesies 
and slight services. The ships are sur- 
rounded by divers—men, boys and 
women. One hears from a_ boatman, 
“Throw me a quarter and my wife will 
dive for it,” and the arrival of the boat 
at port brings around it scores of blacks 
who offer beads, fruits, birds, animals, 
shells and curios. American money 1s 
very attractive to these black natives and 
the island folk swarm about the in- 
dividual tourist the moment he steps on 
the wharf. Many of the boys, men and 
women plead earnestly to be taken to 
the United States where they seem to 
think everybody is not rich but 


only 
generous. 


JOINS LIFE PRESIDENTS 

The Central Life Assurance Society of 
Des Moines, Iowa, was elected to mem- 
bership in the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents by unanimous vote 
of the Executive Committee at the regu- 
larly bi-monthly meeting on Friday the 
2nd instant. There are now 55 member 
companies in the Association, of which 
46 are domiciled in the United States 
and 9 in Canada. The Central Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
was incorporated in 1896, Its president 
is Oliver C. Miller. Its admitted assets 
as of December 31, 1923, were $16,154,- 


547.11 and its insurance in force on that 
date amounted to $126,732,491. 
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E. E. Rhodes on Special Insurance Taxes 


Offers Constructive Suggestions at United States Chamber of Commerce Meeting in Cleveland; States Should Adopt 
Uniform System of Taxation; Insurance to the Amount Required to Pay Estate and Inheritance Taxes, Should Not be 
Included in Decedents’ Gross Estate. 


One of the important features of the 
meeting in Cleveland this week of the 
Insurance Division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce was the address 
on life insurance protection and savings 
as affected by special insurance taxes, 
delivered by E. E. Rhodes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Life, one of 
the great students of insurance. 


Mr. Rhodes concluded with two con- 
structive suggestions. While he endeav- 
ored to show the injustice of taxing life 
insurance premiums he had no hope that 
the system will be abandoned as it is too 
strongly entrenched. However, he felt 
there would be a considerable saving in 
legal and accounting expense without af- 
fecting state revenues if a uniform sys- 
tem of taxation should be adopted by 
the states; in other words, if the taxing 
power should be taken from the political 
subdivisions of the several states. He 
also suggested that life insurance, to the 
amount required to pay estate and in- 
heritance taxes, be not included in the 
gross estate of decedents. If this were 
done and the rates kept within moderate 
limits he believed the revenues derived 
from such taxes will be increased rather 
than diminished, inasmuch as the wealth 
of the country will be increased thereby. 


Insurance Not a Commercial Transaction 


Life insurance as generally conducted 
bears no analogy to the ordinary trans- 
actions of a commercial enterprise, Mr. 
Rhodes said early in his address. Its 
whole aims and purpose is mutuality and 
co-operation, not for the purpose of in- 
come, profits, dividends or corporate re- 
ceipts, but solely to give to its policy- 
holders insurance protection at actual 
cost. 

It is true that men of wealth have 
availed themselves of life insurance in 
order that at their death their executors 
may have cash available to pay estate 
taxes and to keep businesses running 
without sacrifice, but such men constitute 
a very small proportion of policyholders. 
Disregarding industrial insurance, the 
average policy is less than $2,500, while 
more policies are issued for $1,000 than 
for any other sum. Life insurance com- 
panies are, therefore, composed in the 
main of men and women in very moder- 
ate circumstances, who pay their pre- 
miums at a considerable sacrifice, and to 
whom every dollar unnecessarily paid is 
a burden. 


An Illustration 


To bring out the facts clearly he then 
gave the figures of a fairly large and 
representative company for the year 
1923. The outstanding insurance was 
approximately $1,600,000,000. The pre- 
miums paid by policyholders, after de- 
ducting dividends allowed in abatement 
thereof, amounted to $43,281,056. The 
Pavments to the company averaged 
$27.05 per $1,000 of insurance. Only a 
Part of this sum was required to provide 
protection during the year. 

Level premium life insurance requires 
a premium which in the early years of a 
policy is in excess of the current cost of 
surance, and, in the later years, less. 
The excess premiums paid in the early 
years are used to create a reserve or 
self insurance fund. It is this fund, and 
the interest earned upon it, which enables 
a life insurance company to furnish in- 
surance on the level premium plan, and 
which relieves the insured from the ne- 
cessity of paying prohibitive premiums in 
their declining age. The insuperable ob- 
Jection to assessment insurance, under 
Which the premium increases with ad- 
vancing age, is thus avoided. 


n the case of the company whose 
figures T 


am using there was set aside in 


1923, as the amount required by the laws 
of the several states to maintain the 
policy reserve, the sum of $21,993,336. 
The equities of policyholders were in- 
creased by this amount, and it is, there- 
fore, proper to regard it as an offset 
against the premiums paid. Making this 
adjustment, it will be found that the 
average actual cost to the policyholders 
of carrying their insurance in 1923 was 
$13.30 per $1,000 of insurance. When it 
is remembered that the ages of policy- 
holders range all the way from fourteen 


subject thereto in disregard of the fact 
that the companies are already paying 
what is equivalent to an income tax. 
The injustice of this course has been 
recognized when it has been pointed out, 
and I am glad to say that the companies 
are now subject to both taxes in only 
two states. 

The several states maintain insurance 
departments which exercise a_ close 
supervision over insurance companies 
and their agents. The companies wel- 
come such supervision. To it must be 





to the subject of taxation. 


Insurance Taxes.” 


“Industrial Pensions.” 





Discuss Taxation 


The United States Chamber of Commerce held its twelfth annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland this week and the insurance division, meeting in the ballroom 
of the Cleveland Hotel on Wednesday, devoted its consideration almost entirely 
EK. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual Bene- 
fit, talked on “Life Insurance Protection and Savings As Affected by Special 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut gave his 
views of “The State and Special Insurance Taxes.” 
O., one of the leading insurance attorneys of the country, discussed “Property 
and Casualty Insurance As Affected by Special Insurance Taxes.” 
was also a report on special insurance taxes made by the Insurance Advisory 
Committee of the Chamber’s insurance division, some of the most important 
insurance men of the country being on that committee. 

The chairman of the insurance division of the Chamber is Harry A. Smith, 
who is also president of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Talking before the luncheon of the Chamber’s Department of Manufacture 
James E. Kavanagh, second vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, discussed 


A. I. Vorys, of Columbus, 


There 








years to nine-six years, it will be seen 
that this cost is very moderate. It 
should be reduced, however, if possible. 


Significance of Tax and Fee Burden 


The company paid in 1923 to the sev- 
eral states, for licenses, fees and taxes, 
other than those on real estate, $1,212,- 
831. We find that, if the company had 
not been subject to this burden, the av- 
erage cost would have been reduced 
from $13.30 to $12.55, or, if Federal taxes 
be included, to $12.28. Taxes have in- 
creased the cost 8.3%. <A saving of this 
amount would not be despised by any 
policyholder. ; 

At the present time the laws of the 
several states under which life insurance 
companies are taxed are hopelessly con- 
fused. There is a complete lack of uni- 
formity. Litigation has been required in 
a number of states in order to determine 
the correct basis of the tax, and will be 
required in a number of other states. 
This has involved, and will continue to 
involve, a heavy outlay to the companies. 
In some of the states, taxes and fees may 
be imposed by municipalities and other 
political districts. It is very difficult, in 
fact almost impossible, except at consid- 
erable expense, for the companies scat- 
tered throughout the country to keep 
advised of these exactions, to say noth- 
ing of the difficulty of determining 
whether they are legally imposed. The 
complexities of the different systems of 
state taxation, and the difficulties con- 
nected with local taxation, require the 
establishment of special departments in 
the home offices of the companies which 
are expensive to maintain. I have no 
means of estimating the total savings 
which could be effected for policyholders 
if there were a uniform basis of taxation 
by the states, and if the system of local 
taxation now prevalent in some of the 
states should be abolished but it is clear 
that such savings would be very material. 


The Tax on Premiums 
The most general tax imposed by the 
states is upon the premiums paid. The 
tax is therefore analogous to a gross 
income or sales tax. In some of the 


states which have adopted an income tax, 
the legislature has attempted to include 
life insurance companies among those 


attributed in some degree the present 
high standing of the business as a whole. 
The cost of supervision is fairly charge- 
able against the policyholders, but this 
amounts to less than 5% of the total 
taxes and fees collected from them. In 
other words, more than 95% of the taxes 
paid by policyholders is used to increase 
the general revenue. 


Taxation and Thrift Inseparable 


I find myself unable to accept the ar- 
gument that life insurance taxes are 
wrong because they are a tax on thrift. 
If all taxes of that character were abol- 
ished there would be no taxes. Taxation 
and thrift are inseparable. The objec- 
tion to life insurance taxation in the 
forms in which we have been considering 
it, over and above that required to meet 
the cost of supervision, rests upon the 
ground that it violates the fundamental 
principle that the tax burden should be 
distributed as evenly as possible. 

The element of savings in life insur- 
ance is incidental. Aside from endow- 
ment insurance, which, in the company 
to which I have referred, constitutes less 
than 5% of the total outstanding insur- 
ance, the only element of savings is that 
required by the level premium plan of 
insurance, under which a man pays in 
the productive years of life more than is 
required to meet the current cost of in- 
surance in order that in his later years 
he may pay a smaller sum than the rate 
based upon his attained age. The re- 
serve created out of these excess pre- 
miums measures the equity which the 
insured has in his policy if he withdraws 
from the company. It may thus be re- 
garded as a savings fund, but this, as I 
have said, is incidental. The chief pur- 
pose of insurance is protection. 

The laws of the several states gen- 
erally recognize that the accumulations 
of savings banks and other institutions 
for savings should be exempt from taxa- 
tion. We have seen that the great ma- 
jority of those who carry ordinary life 
insurance are people in very moderate 
circumstances, to say nothing of the vast 
number who carry industrial life insur- 
ance. The sound public policy which 
exempts from taxation those who are 
endeavoring to accumulate savings for 
their own old age is applicable, with even 


greater force, to those who are trying 
to provide protection for their families 
in event of their premature death. Fam- 
ilies are of more value to the communty 
than individuals. The individual who 
becomes a pauper in his old age awak- 
ens our sympathy, although he may be 
alone to blame for his condition. The 
widow and children whose support is 
suddenly cut off by the premature death 
of the breadwinner of the family, an 
event for which they are in no wise re- 
sponsible, are objects of still greater con- 
cern. To penalize by taxation the man 
who is endeavoring to provide protec- 
tion for his family, while the man in- 
tent only upon saving for himself is not 
taxed, is illogical and not in accord with 
good statesmanship. Needless to say, I 
am not arguing for the taxation of sav- 
ing bank deposits. I am trying to point 
out the unwisdom and unfairness of tax- 
ing the man who has provided his family 
with insurance protection, while his unin- 
sured neighbor is untaxed. 


Estate and Inheritance Taxes 


There is another phase of my subject 
to which some attention must be given. 
I refer to the increasing use of estate 
and inheritance taxes as a means of 
raising revenue, and to the perversion, 
with respect to life insurance, of the 
sound theory which underlies such taxa- 
tion. 

Under both Federal and State laws the 
gross estate includes the amount re- 
ceivable by the executor as insurance 
upon policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life, and, under the Fed- 
eral law, to the extent of the excess 
over $40,000 of the amount receivable 
by all beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life. In some states, the amount 
receivable by certain beneficiaries is also 
included in the gross estate. This is an 
exercise of “strong-arm” methods of 
legislation which is about equivalent to 
saving that black is white. 

The proceeds of a life insurance policy 
upon the life of a decedent never were 
the property of the decedent. He never 
possessed them or enioved them. In 
fact, they never existed during his life- 
time. They came into heing only after 
his death. They had their origin in a 
contract entered into between him and 
others under which it was agreed that 
certain payments should be made by each 
into a common fund, and that upon the 
death of each there should be paid to the 
legal representatives of the decedent, or 
to certain named beneficiaries, a certain 
part of the fund. Only in very extreme 
circumstances could the contributions of 
the decedent to the fund equal the 
amount paid out of the fund. The in- 
sured parted entirely with the ownership 
of his contributions, and such contribu- 
tions did not constitute even a part of 
his estate. 


When Proceeds Are Paid To a Named 
Beneficiary 


Admitting that there may be room for 
a difference of opinion in those cases 
where the proceeds of a policy are paid 
to the executor, what room can there 
possibly be for such a difference when 
the proceeds are paid to a named bene- 
ficiarv? One hundred persons agree to 
contribute $10 each month to a common 
fund. They further agree that it shall 
be invested each month, and that upon 
the death of each contributor his wife 
shall receive a proportionate share of 
the accumulated fund. In the natural 
course of events the amounts pavable to 
the wives of the contributors will vary. 
The death of the last surviving member 
will exhaust the fund. What property 
is transferred at death from the dece- 
dents to their wives? During their life- 
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time they exercise no control over the 
amounts which their wives will receive. 
They cannot divest their wives of their 
property rights in the fund. Once made 
they do not control their contributions 
to the fund. This is an illustration of a 
simple plan which differs from life insur- 
ance only in that in the latter case the 
contributions to be made are adjusted 
according to the ages of the contrib- 
utors and the wife of each member re- 
ceives a fixed amount at the death of 
the contributor whenever it occurs. 
Wherein then is the justification for the 
tax? 

Taxes must be paid when due. No one 
can predict with certainty the time of 
his death and few individuals are in a 
position to keep in idle cash the amount 
that will be required to pay estate and 
inheritance taxes. If the money which 
will be required in 1925 for this purpose 
should now be stored away, the effect 
upon the business life of the country 
would be very serious. 

Governments should procure their rev- 
enue with the least possible sacrifice on 
the part of the taxpayer and with the 
least possible interruption of the orderly 
processes of business. It is a common 
story that, under existing estate and in- 
heritance tax laws, decedents’ estates 
have been depleted to a far greater 
extent than the amount taken in taxes. 
This results from the necessity of rais- 
ing cash to pay such taxes. 

There is only one way by which this 
situation can be relieved, and that is by 
exemption from the tax so much life 
insurance as is required to pay the tax. 
If this were done, men could continue 
to use their wealth in productive enter- 
prises and thus promote a stable pros- 
perity. When life insurance is included 
in the gross estate, the amount of life 
insurance which must be required in 
order to provide for the payment of 
estate and inheritance taxes is very much 
in excess of the amount of such taxes, 
and the premium charge is unduly heavy. 


A life insurance official may be charged 
with a lack of business instinct in thus 
arguing for an amendment to the exist- 
ing laws, which would reduce in consid- 
erable measure the business his com- 
pany might otherwise obtain, but he is 
not concerned therewith. He _ believes 
that in the long run business thrives best 
when it is not run under a forced draft. 


CUBAN LIFE INSURANCE 
Doesn’t Amount to Much, Says Walter 
C. Hill After a Visit to Havana 
On Inspection 


After a trip through Cuba, Walter C. 
Hill, vice-president of the Retail Credit 
Company, wrote an article saying that 
life insurance there does not amount to 
much. Life insurance written in Cuba 
amounts to about $12,500,000 a year; the 
average policy is about $5,000 and this 
would mean only about 2,500 inspection 
reports, so Mr. Hill decided not to estab- 
lish a branch there. He added that there 
are not probably more than 200,000 out 
of a total population of 3,100,000 eligible 
on the American and Canadian stand- 
ards of life insurance risks. 


WESTERN ‘COMPANIES MERGE 

Details of the merger of the First Na- 
tional Life of Pierre, S. D., with the 
Continental Life of St. Louis, were con- 
cluded this week. The home office of 
the merged companies will be in St. 
Louis where all the records of the First 
National have been moved. The Conti- 
nental will maintain a branch office at 
Pierre. The combined company will 
have insurance in force of $65,800,000 
and assets of $8,044,936. 

President John T. Baxter of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, has invited the field representa- 
tives of the company to visit the new 
home office building recently completed. 


Would Reduce Fees To 
Supervision Costs 


—-—— 


WHOLE PREMIUM TAX WRONG 





Col. H. P. Dunham Says First Step in 
Tax Reduction Would Be Separa- 
tion of Fees From Taxes 





Insurance companies of the country 
paid to the various states in taxes and 
fees last year about $50,000,000, while the 
cost of operating the insurance depart- 
ments was approximately $3,000,000. In 
discussing the subject of taxes on insur- 
ance before the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce at Cleveland this week, Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, said that the first 
step in securing a reduction of the enor- 
mous charges imposed upon the insur- 
ance companies would seem to be to 
reduce the fees collected to a sum that 
would cover the cost of supervision. To 
amend a tax law in any state is not an 
easy task, he said, and there is consider- 
able futile effort along this line. Com- 
plaints and criticisms of archaic and 
hodge-podge systems in use in numer- 
ous states do not get very far. 

Legislators are never won over to tax 
reduction until a large section of the 
people are interested in it and at present 
the people are personally too far re- 
moved from the imposition of the tax 
to take a personal interest, yet 25,000,- 
000 people are directly affected by in- 
surance taxes. In this country we have 
not only pure taxation, but double and 
triple taxation in many cases. Court de- 
cisions have held that the legislatures 
have power to tax persons any number 
ol times. 


Tax On Whole Premium Indefensible 


It is difficult to defend a system of 
taxation which places its levies on the 
whole premium including that portion of 


the premium which is used in paying 
losses and the necessary expenses in- 
cident to the conduct of the business. 

“While I am not enthusiastic about the 
levying of a tax on losses and expenses 
on top of one on profits,” said Col. Dun- 
ham, “and while a system of indirect taxa- 
tion by which those citizens who exer- 
cise the most thrift and foresight are 
compelled to pay a special tax on the 
evidence of their thrift, in addition to 
the general tax they have already paid 
in common with the citizenry at large 
is perhaps unwise, and while a system 
which sends the insurance companies out 
to be tax gatherers from their thrifty 
clientele and compels them not only to 
accumulate and pay over to the state the 
actual amount of such taxes levied, with 
the incidental cost of collection, is per- 
haps not ideal, I am nevertheless inclined 
to believe that we, in this country, will 
have to remain reconciled to the pre- 
mium tax, and must seek other solu- 
tions.” 

There is little reason why fire insur- 
ance companies should be taxed for the 
support of fire departments and fire 
marshal’s offices, to which they have al- 
ready contributed on the same basis as 
every other property owner through gen- 
eral taxation. 

The life insurance companies are not 

called upon to pay the running expenses 

of the state and local boards of health, 
nor should they be expected to do so, 
and the fire insurance companies should 
no more be called upon to support the 
fire fighting apparatus used in the public 
interest and benefiting non-policyhold- 
ers, as well as policyholders. 

This whole question, Col. Dunham said, 
should be looked at as being composed 
of two parts, i. e., (1) licenses and fees, 
and (2) taxes. While it is often difficult 
to distinguish exactly between the two 
groups, separate treatment of each ap- 
pears to be desirable. 

“I believe it can be soundly argued 
that licenses and fees—such as, for ex- 
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ample, the valuation charge which is 
made for valuing life insurance policies 
—should pay for the cost of supervision 
—and no considerable amount in excess 
of that cost,” said Col. Dunham. 


Where Improvement Can Be Made 

In the efforts to secure a reduction in 
taxes, Commissioner Dunham believes 
the chances of success would be much 
greater if an attempt were made first to 
secure a reduction in the amount of fees 
to such a figure as would approximately 
pay the cost of supervision. In such an 
attempt a precedent would be found in 
the practice of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of one of the southern states which, 
in a commendable way, makes an annual 
assessment of what it costs to run the 
department and then divides the expense 
among those operating in the state. 

An important change that should be 
made is that requirements for the annual 
statement should be simplified and made 
uniform for every state in the country, 
resulting in a reduction in its clerical 
cost of preparation. Still another thing 
that should be done is to endeavor to 


«help reduce the enormous expense im- 


posed upon insurance companies through 
the need of keeping their statistics to 
square up with finnicky ideas. Every 
unnecessary expense which is incurred 
in connection with the transaction of 
the business is another indirect tax upon 
the public. 

The heavy office cost of computation 
of taxes is little appreciated by those to 
whom they are paid and creates a large 
extra expense which must be paid by 
the policyholders. If there could be 
some real uniform basis adopted by the 
various states which would permit com- 
panies to arrive at the amount taxable 
without going into so much detail, it 
would be a wonderful achievement. 

Tax laws are usually not simple and 
ere getting more and more complicated. 
The complexities of the tax laws are due 
principally to exemptions, allowances and 
deductions. Every time a state finds 
inequality in a tax law it presents an 
amendment which, as some one has said, 
produces in the long run inequalities and 
confusion. 

All Kinds of Taxes 


Leaving out of consideration Federal 
and State income taxes, capital stock 
taxes, taxes on real estate and personal 
property, and such other taxes and fees 
as are common to business generally, the 
insurance business bears straight pre- 
mium taxes computed at a percentage of 
the net premiums written, running from 
one to three per cent, a wide range of 
occupation, franchise and privilege taxes, 
levied by the states, counties and 
municipalities, including what are known 
as franchise taxes and municipal licenses, 
charges for publication of the annual 
statements in detail in newspapers, as re- 
quired by law, which publications are 
seldom read by the public generally, 
charges in the case of life insurance for 
valuations, and in the case of fire insur- 
ance, for the support of fire departments, 
fire patrols, firemen’s relief funds and 
fire marshal’s department, taxes due to 
reinsurance, fees for insurance depart- 
ment’s licenses to agents and brokers, 
separate and distinct local and municipal 
privilege taxes to agents and brokers, 
Personal property taxes on agency pre- 
miums, special taxes for the specific pur- 
pose of supporting certain boards and 
bureaus appointed for the purpose of 
supervising insurance, and which the 
companies are called upon to support 
in addition to paying the wide range of 
other special taxes which obviously 
should have been used for that purpose, 
fees for the examination of companies 


by the Insurance Department, and an as- 
sortment of miscellaneous fees for filing 
various papers, the filing of which is 
often of doubtful values but required by 
law. 

In one of the eastern states a law was 
passed requiring casualty companies to 
contribute to a police pension or retire- 
ment fund. It laid a tax of 2% on pre- 
miums received by foreign companies. 
The theory was that policemen protected 
citizens from accidents and insurance 
companies from losses. The bill how- 
ever has now been repealed. 

In a law just enacted in one of the 
southern states, a sum not exceeding 
50% of the fees derived from insurance 
companies is to be used in giving ser- 
vice to the public in connection with the 
insurance business. This of course is an 
admission that the fees collected by the 
departments are greatly in excess of the 
cost of administering the office. 


DINNER TO LESTER J. SAUL 





Perez F. Huff Agency to Honor Agency 
Manager; May Will Be Saul 
Month for Production 


A dinner in honor of Lester J. Saul, 
manager of the Perez F. Huff agency, 
will be given Saturday, May 24, at the 
Marie Antoinette Hotel. May has been 
designated as Lester J. Saul Month, 
which members of the agency staff will 
devote to production in honor of Mr. 
Saul. 

In sending out invitations to the event, 
Perez F. Huff says: “Indications prom- 
ise that May will develop into the largest 
business in one month in the history of 
this agency which will be due to the pop- 
ularity of Lester J. Saul.” 


ANNUITIES ON $10 BASIS 











Mutual Life Furnishing Rates On That 
Monthly Scale For Immediate and 
Deferred Forms 
The Mutual Life is now furnishing 
rates for annuities—both immediate life 
and deferred life—on the basis of $10 a 
month. These rates, which heretofore 
have been obtainable on request only, 
now appear in the latest insert for the 
general rate book. Immediate Life rates 
also appear in the rate book issued in 

January, 1924. 

The first payment on Immediate Life 
Annuities written on the monthly basis 
begins one month after consummation 
of such contract; and the first payment 
on Deferred Life Annuities written on 
the monthly basis begins one month after 
the expiration of the deferred period. 
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Sees Big Growth in 
Pension Plan Use 


CONTRIBUTORY PLAN FAVORED 





James E. Kavanagh Tells Businessmen 
of Pitfalls In Pensions Based on 
Unsound Principles. 

The prediction that pension plans for 
employees will become general in industry 
in the future, was made by James E. 
Kavanagh, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, before the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its meeting in Cleve- 
land this week. Mr. Kavanagh is regarded 
as an authority on this subject and he told 
this gathering of prominent businessmen 
from all parts of the country of some of 
the pitfalls in pension plans founded on 
wrong principles and the characteristics of 
those that have proved successful. 

A contributory plan participated in by 
the employees is the form that Mr. Kava- 
nagh favored and he explained the ad- 
vantages of having the system start at the 
early ages. The common reaction of em- 
ployers to the pension plan idea was that 
it was too costly. There is a good deal 
of deception in the way of looking at the 
cost, Mr. Kavanagh showed and he con- 
tended that they were not. 

“Tt is not the cost of pension plans that 
is high,” said Mr. Kavanagh, “but the cost 
of delay.” 

The great danger of contributory pen- 
sion plans is unscientific management. The 
use of the income from a large body of 
active employees to pay the pensions of 
the small number who have retired. The 
history of pension practice is strewn with 
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the wrecks of unscientific plans which 
have fallen into this vital error. 


Points of a Sound System 


The principle of a contributory pension 
plan is simplicity itself. The contributions 
of the employee added to the contributions 
of the employer must be so calculated that, 
without the use of funds to the credit of 
any other employee, they alone shall be 
sufficient to produce a capital sum at the 
retirement age adequate to the payment of 
the pension allowance until death. Mr. 
Kavanagh said he did not know of a single 
instance in American industry in which 
this practice has been followed. 

Mr. Kavanagh referred to the situation 
when Armour & Co. took over the Morris 
packing business, and declined to support 
the Morris pension fund, and over six hun- 
dred ex-employees found themselves sud- 
denly cut off from the pension income 
on which many of them had been wholly 
dependent. A member of the Morris fam- 
ily generously came forward and gave half 
a million dollars to helo out; with the re- 
sult that pensions could be paid for four- 
teen more months. Now all that came 
about because of the unscientific construc- 
tion of the fund. Any actuary could have 
predicted what would happen as certainly 
as he could predict that two and two would 
make four. The trouble, basicly, was that 
the contributions of the many active em- 
ployees were being used to pay the pen- 
sions of the few already pensioned. 


How Insurance Companies Do It 


It is possible today, through insurance 
companies, with perfect ease and simplicity 
to set up and carry on a pension plan the 
results of which are not estimated but 
guaranteed, and through which neither 
emplover nor employee can under any con- 
ceivable circumstance lose a penny or a 
hope. 

The allowance by the employer of one 
dollar out of each one hundred dollars of 
payroll, when used as a basis and an in- 
ducement to emnlovees to provide retire- 
ment allowance for themselves, becomes a 
powerful stimulant. Obviously. something 
must be done with respect of contributing 
employees who withdraw from the service. 
Tt has been the custom to return the 
money contributed by the employee, either 
with or without interest, and one obiection 
urged by emnloyers to the adoption of 
contributory plans has been the nossibilitv 
that at some point the money he would 
receive from the pension plan on resigna- 
tion might seem to the emnlovee more im- 
mediately important than his job. 

Still In Early Stages 

Pension practice in this country is still 
in its early stages. At the beginning pen- 
sion plans were set up with little regard 
for future cost. The second stage, in the 
midst of which we now find ourselves, is 
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an incalculable advance; because today 
pension plans are not being adopted with- 
out consideration of cost, and in many 
cases without actuarial examination and 
report. But even actuarial advice is based 
to some extent on theory. The capital 
sum required at a given age to produce a 
given pension is the value of an annuity 
such as would be sold by an insurance 
company. It is the price for which an 
insurance company would guarantee to 
pay the pension annually until death. Now, 
while this sum is adequate in the hands of 
an insurance company, it means almost 
nothing with respect of any individual. In 
other words, if you make the annual pen 
sion payments yourself, your total cost may 
be either more or less than the annuity 
rate as shown by an insurance company. 

When an insurance company tells a man 
that, according to its figures his expectation 
of life is twenty-two years, no assurance 
is conveyed either that the man will live 
for twenty-two years or that he will die 
at the end of that period. The insurance 
company really means that for, say, a mil- 
lion men at his age the total aggregate 
life will be twenty-two million years. For 
this reason you should have a word of 
warning against figuring out your own 
pension costs or accepting other figures on 
a basis of annuity rates if you are to pay 
the pensions. As to one pensioner the 
annuity rates mean absolutely nothing 
whatsoever. As to a hundred pensioners 
(which is a great many) they mean al- 
most nothing. As to a thousand pension- 
ers they become an indication, but by no 
means a dependable guide. Annuities can 
be sold with safety by insurance com 
panies only because so many thousand lives 
are involved. 


What a Pension Plan Costs 


There is a great difference in cost as 
between the ages at which pensions begin. 
An annual payment of $25 beginning at 
age thirty, for example, would produce the 
following results: 


"At age 70—$544 a year for life 
At age 65— 283 a year for life 
At age 60— 159 a year for life 
At age 55— 94 year for life 


Another way of saying this is that the 
same pension beginning when a man 1s 
55 vears old costs more than five times as 
much as if it began at seventy. 

If vou could know in advance just which 
employees and just how many out of a 
thousand were going to stay until the pen- 
sion age. it would not be necessary to set 
up any reserve as to the rest. Tables have 
been constructed by actuaries to show in 
any industry how many emplovees might 
be expected to leave the service before the 
pension age. 

Tables having to do with the voluntary 
action of a given body of employees are 
not to he denenced upon in the same sense 
that tables dealing with involuntary exne- 
rience, such as death. mav he depended 
upon. Tt is extremely risky business, there- 
fore. to hase pension fund calculations upon 
prohahle leneth of employment. Always 
unreliable, employment curves founded 
upon the unusual conditions of the past 
ten or fifteen vears, are even more erratic 
than they might otherwise he. You can be 
entirely safe if you count upon separations 
from the service after they occur, and do 
not denend upon them in your calculations. 

Another dangerous fallacy is the effort 
to set up a reserve hased upon the percen- 
tage of the final salary or the final few 
vears of salary. It is just as impossible 
to predict now the salary of an individual 
thirty vears hence as it was to predict in 
1894 the wages of 1924. It is impossible 
accurately to set un a known reserve 
against an unknown liability. If your fu 
ture Pension is to be hased on length of 
service and salary, let the percentave be a 
nercentage over the whcle period of serv- 
ice, so that each year as the salary chances 
the reserve may automatically chanve with 
it. and thet vou mav be certain when the 
time for Pension navment arrives that the 
fund will be sufficient. 

“A Pension reserve properly invested of 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Now More Than $300.000.000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 














one dollar for each one hundred dollars of 
payroll will moderately care for the Pen- 
sion needs of most industries as to em- 
ployees under thirty-five years of age when 
the fund begins.” 

As to the older men of long service there 
is an accrued liability that means a sum 
which if deposited in the bank today would 
serve so to supplement the other fund as 
to pay when they come due the pensions of 
men over 35 years of age. The amount of 
the accrued liability depends on the age 
of the industry, the labor turnover and the 
history of growth. I have seen cases in 
which the total accrued liability could be 
met by the deposit of one sum, less than 
5% of the year’s payroll. Such an amount 
funded over a period of even five or ten 
years could be very easily handled by most 
businesses. In the case of a very old con- 
cern, which has been about the same size 
for a long time, the accrued liability might 
be as great as a whole year’s payroll, and 
the convenient funding of such a sum 
might well take fifteen to thirty years. 

(Continued on page 13) 


ROSES FOR A. F. HALL 


One of the features of the Hall Month 
campaign being waged through the 
month of May by the Lincoln National 
Life in honor of its president, Arthur F. 
Hall, is a state contest in which the state 
whose agents produce the largest volume 
of business in Hall Month will be recog- 
nized by having a large bouquet of roses 
presented to Mr. Hall on behalf of the 
agents of that state. 

Vice-President and Manager’ of 
Agencies Walter T. Shepard will present 
the big bouquet of roses to Mr. Hall 
with an appropriate statement from the 
agents of the winning state. 


MAKES 16% GAIN 


The Connecticut Mutual in April con- 
tinued to show a record volume of issued 
business, the amount of which during the 
first four months of 1924, exceeded by 
more than 16% the business of 1923 
during the same period. 

The month of April is devoted to serv- 
ice to old policyholders. 





W. G. PRESTON, Vice-President 





BUILD YOUR OWN AGENCY 


Just Admitted to New Jersey. We Want * 
a Manager for that State 


START NOW! 


Are you looking forward to the day 
when you can manage an agency pro- 
ducing many millions of business? 


START RIGHT — 


that is expanding and co-operates with 
agents to the fullest extent. 


We have attractive agency openings 
now in Pennsylvania, Maine, Vermont, 
Delaware and Maryland. 


Call, Write or Telegraph 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


R. L. ROBISON, President 


Omaha, Nebraska 


With a Company 


R. C. WAGNER, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Whole Life Policy 
Half Regular Rates 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S NEW FORM 





For First Five Years Premium is One- 
Half of Rate for Succeeding Years; 
How it is Figured 





A new whole life policy that is issued 
for one-half the rate during the first five 
years has been brought out by The Pru- 
dential. A hint that this policy was in 
preparation was given to leading producers 
of the company who gathered at the home 
office in February and there has been a 
great deal of interest as to its features. 

The policy is similar to the company’s 
regular whole life form except that the 
premium has been so calculated that the 
amount payable during the first five years 
is one-half the amount payable after five 
years. This makes the premium for the 
first five years a little higher than the 
term insurance rate and for the succeeding 
years the full premium comes to a little 
more than the regular whole life rate at 
the attained age. But the full premium is 
still less_than would be the cost for the 
insured if the regular whole life policy 
were taken five years from attained age. 
It is this cost feature that is expected to 
have a powerful selling value. At age 
35a $10,000 policy will cost $130.50, less 
annual dividends. At the end of five years 
the premium will be $261, less dividends. 

The unusual features of the regular 
whole life form are contained in the pol- 
icy, except that no extension will be 
granted in case of lapse at the end of the 
first or the second year. Non-forfeiture 
and loan values will be available after pre- 
miums have been paid for three vears. but 
on account of the low premium during the 
first five years these values will naturally 
be low during the first few years. 

The policy will be issued with the regu- 
lar disability feature—waiver of premiums 
and payment of insurance in instalments— 
and also with the accidental death benefit 
and disabilitv income features, subject to 
the usual rules. The extra premiums for 
these two features will remain the same 
throughout the existence of the policy. 

; The ages at which the policy will he 
issued will be 25 to 55 inclusive. The 
limits of amount will he $5,000 to $100.00. 
The rate of commission will be the same 
as for a reeular whole life policv. No 
additional “first commission” will be paid 
on the increased premium. This policy 


will not be issued with preliminary term 
insurance. 


Rates for Policy Per $1,000 
First Five Years After Five Years 


—" Age 

Bs in; 60 
-_ ee Ue. i. ye 
| roe 1) ll 26.10 
| eee TRG Woo oocca 31.12 
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LOUISVILLE APPOINTMENT 
Booker & Kinnaird. a V.eadi A 
of All Lines, To Sell For Prewlliont o 
Mutual 


The Provident Mutual has appointed 
Rooker & Kinnaird, general agents at 
Louisville. This is one of the largest 
agencies in the South and it is doing a 
general business. Tt is the agency around 
which revolved the famous controversy in- 
anenrated by the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters and taken up by the National 
Association of Tnsurance Agents when the 
T ouisville board made a protest arainst the 
annointment by the Firemen’s of a bank 
agency. Tater the Firemen’s, which was 
renresented in the Booker & Kinnaird 
office, defied the Louisville Board and the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
and the controversy became nation-wide. 
It was never settled or compromised. 
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Future Incomes Now 
Mostly Mortgaged 


ENORMOUS INSTALMENT BUYING 





American People’s High Living Scale 
and Easy Credit Together With 
Sales Competition Are Cause 





The extent to which the American 
people are mortgaging their future in- 
come to buy luxuries is growing enor- 
mously. Accurate statistics are not 
available, but the volume of goods sold 
on installments is reaching astonishing 
proportions. One of the companies that 
finances the purchase of automobiles on 
time estimates that the new credits 
granted last year for this purpose ex- 
ceeded $1,050,000,000. This does not take 
into account the outstanding indebted- 
ness that has still to be met. Then there 
are all the other kinds of goods—mostly 
luxuries—such as jewelry, furs, ex- 
pensive musical instruments, and lately 
high priced radio outfits, etc. 

Higher standards of living, with easy 
credit have created this system which 
enables people to enjoy property with- 
out owning it outright or even having 
the money for it. In many cases by the 
time the last installment is paid the ar- 
ticle has been completely used up. 

This system, built up by competition 
for sales volume in the retail business, 
has become such a familiar feature of 
American business, that otherwise con- 
servative people mortgage their future 
earnings without giving any thought to 
the dangers to which this exposes those 
dependent upon them. One of the worst 
features of this tendency is that in times 
ot pinch, even the life insurance, the 
only protection standing between the 
iamily and want, in many cases, will be 
sacrificed to keep up the payments on an 
automobile or other luxury. 

Vast Sum Spent For Autos 


Between 75% and 80% of all auto- 
mobiles are purchased on the installment 
plan. A company which locally handles 
YU per cent of the Ford time sales paper 
finds average loan on a Ford car is $330 
and that fully 80 per cent of sales are 
on time basis. This would mean that 
1,600,000 of the 2,000,000 Fords cars sold 
in 1923 were sold on time payments; at 
9330 a car the total of credits granted 
on Ford sales last year was $528,000,000. 

Now by adding an equal amount as 
representing the total credits granted in 
connection with sales of all other makes 
there is an apparent new credit of $1,- 
056,000,000 last year. And by adding one- 
halt of that amount as total unpaid bal- 
ance of previously granted credits, out- 
standing total becomes $1,584,000,000. To 
this should be added another large 
amount representing unsecured credits 
advanced directly by the commercial 
banks to buyers who pay cash. All 
items added together give approximately 
$1,900,000,000 as the grand total of out- 
standing credits furnished to retail pur- 
chasers of automobiles. 

rhe above estimate seems low, as no 
allowance is made for wholesale financ- 
ing or the volume of used-car business. 
It is estimated that approximately 6,500,- 
(G0 new and used cars were sold in 


1923. On the basis that 75 per cent of 
these cars were sold on terms, the 
financial accommodation for both whole- 
sale and retail purchases last year may 
have exceeded $4,000,000,000. A fairly 
reliable basis for estimating credit re- 
quirements is to be had from operations 
of General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
which in 1923 granted credit on retail 
new and used-car purchases covering 
186,387 vehicles totaling $102,050,000. If 
the same ratio be applied to an estimated 
4,875,000 cars sold on credit during the 
year the retail requirements of the in- 
dustry in handling both new and used 
cars could be placed at $2,650,000,000. 


Is It Dangerous? 


A family accustomed to buying on the 
installment plan, says the “Industrial 
Digest,” can consider the payment of the 
installments and interest as part of its 
regular living expenses, and as long as 
its income continues it can remain in 
debt. 

“Is this a good thing, or does it con- 
stitute a danger to the economic life of 
the country?” asks the “Industrial Di- 
gest.” 

This condition has been brought about 
by competition for sales. Easy credit to 
consumers makes it possible to do a 
much larger volume of business than 
otherwise could be done. It makes the 
standard of living higher, and stimulates 
trade. Yet it is a sort of inflation, and 
as such it has its dangers. If the in- 
comes of the installment-plan buyers are 
curtailed or stopped by temporary un- 
employment or hard times, payments will 
cease, large volumes of credits will 
“freeze” and great quantities of goods 
will be taken back by the sellers and 
placed on the market again, depressing 
prices. Also, the purveyors of the ordi- 
nary needs of life find it hard to compete 
with the sellers of luxuries who offer 
attractive terms. It is said that many a 
man is buying less from the grocer, or 

fails to pay his bill, in order to meet 
installments on the piano. 

Retail clothing dealers (a field in 
which the application of the installment 
plan is necessarily limited) are inclined 
to see danger in the growth of time pay- 
ment sales. An article in the “National 
Retail Clothier,” organ of the trade as- 
sociation in that field, prints a leading 
article saying— 

“Today the consuming public buys on 
next year’s income. ... The result is a 

radical departure in our methods of do- 
ing business and a serious economic 
problem. 


GROSS INCOME RULING 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued a ruling regarding gross income 
of insurance companies (Article 692), as 
follows: 

The provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1921 with respect to the division of prem- 
iums received by insurance companies 
into earned and unearned premiums are 
not applicable to title insurance com- 
panies whose premiums are earned in 
full at the time their services are ren- 
dered. All earnings of such companies 
should be reported as income for the 
year in which the charge for their serv- 
ices is made, in the event that that was 
the method for reporting their income 
which was followed in past years. 























send to policyholders. 
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SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


Engraved birthday greetings on fine wedding 
stock, with envelopes to match, for salesmen to 
Something fine and new. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, Pres. 























What Is 


BROKERAGE 
SERVICE? 


Brokerage Service, as defined by the Missouri 
State Life and provided in the Company’s 
Branch Offices, has many features: 





<xpert advice and assistance to all insur- 
ance men, on Surplus and Substandard 
Life, Accident, Health and Group Insur- 
ance. 


Help, without a string to it, in closing 
cases. All the commission belongs to the 
broker. 


Prompt action on Surplus and Substand- 
ard Life; liberal underwriting rules. 


Generous first commissions and guaran- 
teed non-forfeitable renewals. 


Business handled either on a contract ora 
one-case agreement basis. 


Co-operation of Branch Managers and 
Agency Specials trained in up-to-date 
methods of writing Life Insurance; and 
thoroughly versed in Accident and Health 
and Group Insurance . 


Ina few words, that is what the Missouri State 

Life means by Brokerage Service. The com- 
pany was among the first to make its service 
available to all 
insurance men 
and has its sys- 
tem perfected by 
long experience. 
This Service is at 
your disposal. 


MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, Pres. 
Home Office: St. Louis 





ANN in 1925 
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Exempt Insurance 
From Canadian Tax 


IN ALBERTA SUCCESSION ACT 


Amount of Policies Taken Out For 
Purpose of Paying Duties Will 


An important amendment to the Succes- 
sion Duties Act of the Province of Alberta, 
Canada, in which the amgunt of life in- 
surance taken out for the purpose of pay- 
ing the succession taxes imposed is made 
exempt. T. J. Hewitt of the Alberta Life 
Underwriters Association, is credited with 
securing two amendments to the Act favor- 
to life The amendment 
referred to reads: 

This Act shall not apply as respects the 
payment of Succession Duties: 

“(f) To the amount of any life insur- 
ance policy, or policies, belonging to the 
estate of a deceased person and expressly 


able insurance. 


made payable to the provincial treasurer, 
or an executor or trustee for the purpose 
of paying duty imposed by this act except 
as to any excess in such amount over and 
above the amount of the duty, which ex- 
cess, if received by the provincial treasurer, 
shall be accounted for by him to the per- 
sons entitled to the estate, provided that, 
if it be found that after such excess in- 
surance has been added to the value of the 
estate it would be subject to a_ higher 
rate of taxation, then the duty shall be 
value of the estate 


calculated upon the 


after adding the amount of such excess 
insurance, but at the rate next lower in 
the table mentioned in section 7.” 

There is nothing unique in ‘this pro- 
viso. In England exemption from taxa- 
tion is allowed on insurance policies ear- 
marked for the payment of death duties. 
In the United States exemption from tax- 
ation under the Federal Inheritance Tax 
Act is allowed on $40,000 when left in the 
form of life insurance payable to stated 
beneficiary that is in the preferred benefi- 
ciary class. In Canada we have the fol- 
lowing exemptions from taxation under 
the Succession Duties Act. In Nova Sco- 
tia, life insurance policies of $5,000 if 
beneficiary be in preterred class. In Sas- 
katchewan, the same exemption. In 
Manitoba, under an amendment to the 
Manitoba Succession Duties Act which 
took effect on April 27, 1923, exemption 
is allowed on life insurance policies taken 
out for the express purpose of paying 
succession duties, and not exceeding the 
amount necessary. 

The second amendment deals with the 
time of payment of succession duties, the 
purport being that if tax is paid within 
six months of the decedent’s death dis- 
count of five per cent allowed. If tax not 
paid within six months interest of six per 
cent be charged. 

The actual amendment reads as 
lows: 

“Save as otherwise provided herein the 
duties imposed by this act shall be due 
and payable on the death of the deceased, 
or within six months thereafter, and if 
duties so due and payable are paid within 
six months a discount of five per cent will 
be allowed, but if not so paid interest at 
the rate of six per cent per annum from 
the death of the deceased shall be charged 
and collected and the property in respect 
of which such duties are payable shall be 
subject to a lien in favor of the provincial 
treasurer until the duties, together with 
interest thereon, are paid’; 

“Provided, however, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may, upon satisfac- 
tory proof that payment of the duty within 
the time above limited would be unduly 
onerous on the estate, extend the time of 
payment by order and the duty shall be 
due and payable as in the said order set 
forth.” 


fol- 


REMARKABLE BUSINESS 





Mowry & Reinmund Settle For $5,300,000 

In April, Will Do $22,000,000 

Paid For First Six Months 
Mowry & Reinmund, managers here of 
the Aetna Life, are having a remarkable 
year. It now looks as if the agency will 
pay for about $22,000,000 the first six 
months. Last year it paid for $25,000,000. 
“The largest business was in April, when 
the agency settled for $5,300,000. In 
March it settled for $4,300,000. Up to 

May 1 the paid-for was $15,200,000. 
Frank A. Berthold, who this week moved 
to 120 Broadway, led the agency in March. 


LYNCHBURG GENERAL AGENT 

EK. J. McMichael has been appointed 
general agent for the Equitable of Iowa 
at Lynchburg, Va., succeeding P. G. 
Cosby, who recently resigned. Mr. 
McMichael was personal risk inspector 
and adjuster for the Jefferson Standard 
Life for two years and recently returned 
to the selling field. 


AUSTRALIAN DEAL 
The Australian Provincial Assurance 
Society, Ltd., of Sydney, has purchased 
the life and accident business of the Co- 
Operative Assurance Co., Ltd., which is 
twelve years old. 


MANAGERS’ MANUAL READY 





Sales Research Bureau Completes Work 
On Second Section; Move to 
Hartford Offices in June 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
sureau plans to move its records to 
Hartford during the first week in June. 
Offices have been secured in the old 
Hartford Fire Building at 125 Trumbull 
street. 

The second section of the managers 
manual has been completed and is being 
printed by a Hartford publishing house. 
It will be ready for delivery early in 
June. This section is devoted to the 
training of agents. The first section 
was brought out last November, and the 
demand was so great that three editions 
were printed. 


DR. R. T. GILCHRIST ADVANCED 

Dr. Ralph T. Gilchrist, who has been 
appointed assistant medical director of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, has been 
with the company since 1912, when he 
was appointed a home office medical 
examiner. Since 1920 he has been chief 
medical examimer and has also had 
charge of the home office laboratory. 
Dr. Gilchrist is a graduate of Penn Col- 
lege, Oskaloosa, Iowa, and studied medi- 
cine at Rush Medical College. 














HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


. 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received during 


Che veer TRF ciccssccctscds $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, etc...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














Union 
Central 
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Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
alives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him 


and 





A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 


is evidenced by the letter-above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mutual Benefit Sets 
New Policy Limits 


MAXIMUM LINE _ AT __ $100,000 


Above And Below Age Limits of 25-55 
Amount Decreases by $10,000 
For Each Year 





The Mutual Benefit Life has adopted 
new limits for insurance on a single life 
with a maximum of $100,000 at ages 25 
to 55. Above and below those ages the 
maximum amount is decreased by $10,000 
for each year. 

The new limits were made effective in 
the following new section to the com- 
pany’s by-laws: 

No risk shall be taken on a single life 
for more than $10,000 at ages 14-16 in- 
clusive, increasing by $10,000 for each year 
of age thereafter up to and including age 
24; $100,000 at ages 25-55 inclusive; $90,- 
000 at age 56; $80,000 at age 57; $70,000 
at age 58; $60,000 at age 59 and $50,000 
at ages 60-70 inclusive; except that if any 
individual risk on a life less than 60 years 
of age shall be deemed particularly desir- 
able, it may be taken, pursuant to the by- 
laws and rules as now or hereafter in 
force, for not more than double the above 
limit for the attained age of the applicant. 
The limit of insurance under the Con- 
vertible Term plan at ages over 51 will be 
as set forth above for an age four years 
older than the attained age of the ap- 
plicant. 





SALARIES OF OFFICERS 





Superintendent Stoddard, New York, Re- 
fuses to Take Position In Favor of 
Their Regulation 

In addressing the Casualty Insurance 
Club of Rochester on May 3, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Francis Rk. Stoddard 
said in part: 

“I have been amazed at the desire on 
the part of many men, prominent in the 
insurance world, to make the state prac- 
tically supreme in the insurance business. 
I have been urged to pass on the amount 
of salaries paid to officers of life insurance 
companies and I have refused. The sal- 
aries of officers of all companies have such 
a small influence on rates that I cannot see 
why the state need pass on them at all. 
Many executives of casualty insurance 
companies have urged on me the advisa- 
bility of legislation to place the fixing of 
commissions in the department and_ this 
| have opposed. Others have advocated that 
the department fix the total acquisition 
cost. Other suggestions have come which 
would make the position of superintendent 
of insurance practically autocratic. An 
analysis of the facts of each case will show 
that I have consistently left the decision 
of matters which are solely concerned with 
business policy to those who are in the 
Insurance business.” 


GOULDEN & SON MOVE)! 

J. A. Goulden & Son, general agents in 
New York for the Penn Mutual Life, have 
moved their offices from 180 Broadway to 
130 William street, between Fulton and 
John streets. The new location is in the 
heart of the insurance district, where largely 
increased space will be available for the 
development of the facilities and service of 
the Goulden & Son agency. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL MEN MEET 


The annual convention of the general 
agents of the Provident Mutual Life 
was held in Philadelphia this week with 
field men present from all over the coun- 
try. The general subject of the meet- 
ings, which were held Wednesday and 
Thursday was “The General Agent, His 
Plans, Efforts and Investments.” 





HARRISBURG GENERAL AGENT 

Herbert L. Smith has been appointed 
general agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual at Harrisburg, Penn. Mr. Smith 
comes from Parkersburgh, West Va., and 
has been a special agent and a district agent 
for the company for more than ten years. 


CHANGE AT BUFFALO 





Clinton Davidson Resigns As Manager 
of Connecticut Mutual to Start 
Service Bureau 


Clinton Davidson, who has been in 
charge of the Buffalo office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life has resigned to 
devote his time to personal production. 
M1. Davidson, who is one of the star 
producers of Buffalo, becomes an inde- 
pendent broker representing the in- 
sured. His office under the name of 
the Clinton Davidson Service, will con- 
tinue to specialize in income tax matters, 
inheritance tax, and estate planning. 
Martin P. Flemming of the Buffalo 
Connecticut Mutual office will be as- 
scciated with Mr. Davidson. 

Fred O. Lyter from the home office 
is temporarily in charge of the Buffalo 
Connecticut Mutual office. 








SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 
Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 


SAFETY Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 
investments. 
Provided by an efficient and progressive 
organization. 


STABILITY Assured by conservative business policies. 


SERVICE 


Founded 1867 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 











MEASURES OF SERVICE 








THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has over a 
THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS 

in securities and valid credits. 

WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 


Chiefly because this immense sum is a measure of the service which the Company is to 
render to the public in the future. 


If it had no money it could render no service. No life insurance company becomes great 
without rendering great public service. THAT’S the law of life insurance. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 
has over FOUR THOUSAND MILLIONS of insurance in force. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? \ 





Chiefly because this is another measure of the Company’s service to the public. ; Stated 
differently, it means that it has contracted to pay, under certain definite conditions, in 


which the policy-holders must do their part, over FOUR THOUSAND MILLION 
DOLLARS to its members. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 


paid to, and on account of, policy-holders in 1923 over ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS and sinceorganization has paid on that account over TWO 
BILLION DOLLARS. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 


Chiefly because this is the heart of the whole matter; this is the final measure of its 


pein: THE NEW YORK LIFE 
paid policy-holders in dividends in 1923 over FORTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? "te | 


Chiefly because those dividends reduced the agreed cost of insurance by so much. Divi- 
dends, so-called, are a measure of the economy with which a life company’s business is 
managed. It’s ALL A QUESTION of service. 
Unless s life insurance company renders service it will not grow; it will not deserve to 
‘ow. ) 
THE ROAD TO A BILLION DOLLARS IN ASSETS IS PAVED WITH MILLIONS OF 
SCIENTIFICALLY BENEFICENT ACTS. “ 
There is no charity anywhere in it. It is first a service in money. And then, too, it is a 
service in what may be called intangible values: In responsibility, in self-respect, in good 
citizenship, in obedience to the law, in integrity, in all the impulses that make a man 
stand on his own two feet and do a man’s part. ; or 
I am not sure that the service rendered by this Company in seventy-nine years in in- 
tangible values has not been worth more to the public than its service in the two billion 
dollars already accounted for and the billion dollars now on hand. 


We are still doing business and have room for more good policy-holders and for more 
good agents. 











NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















The Mutual Life has 


Reasons listed the different 

In a kinds of protection 
Nutshell that may be sold to 
persons variously sit- 

uated, which give in a nutshell the chief 


reasons for life 


insurance protection 
for them. 


This list is as follows: 
The Married Man 

To provide necessaries for a wife and 
family; 

To pay the mortgage on the home; 

To continue the common school edu- 
cation of the children; 

To provide a college education; 

To provide a dowry for a daughter; 

To provide an independent income for 
an aged parent or other dependent; 

To provide a lifelong income for the 
several inembers of the family; 

To provide an income for himself and 
family in case he becomes totally and 
permanently disabled; 

To provide double indemnity in case 
he is killed by accident and before he 
has taken the full amount of insurance 
which he had planned to procure; 

The Young Man 

To help repay his parents for all that 
they have expended on him during his 
immature years; 

To make sure that if he should die 
he would die honestly and not leave to 
parents or others the cost of his going; 

To start a savings fund and create an 
estate; 

To obtain 
possible 


insurance at the lowest 
cost; 
To assure himself of an income in 
case he became totally and permanently 
disabled; 

To protect an 
loan made 


educational or other 


to him; 
The Wage-Earning Woman 
lo start a fund for her 
or old age; 
To provide for 


middle age 


a mother or sister or 


father or other dependent; 
lo provide an income if she should 
become totally and permanently dis- 


abled; 
lo double the protection in case she 
died by accident; 
The Woman of Means 
lo provide tax 


money and for the 


cost of administration of her estate; 
_To endow a philanthropic, or educa- 
tional, or religious organization; 
_ To reward a_ faithful servant or 
friend; 
_ To provide herself with an unfailing 
income in her old age, lest perchance 
her fortune should have vanished; 
The Middle-Aged Couple 

To provide an unfailing income for 
their old age, to last until both had 
gone; 

The Corporation 

To provide itself against the loss or 
destruction which might be caused by 
the dying at the wrong time of its 
foundational or other valuable man; 

To supply collateral for an indebted- 
ness; 

To create a sinking fund for the re- 
tirement of bonds at maturity; 

The Partnership 

To supply money for the reinforce- 
ment of credit if a partner should die; 

To supply funds for buying out the 
widow’s interest; 

The Man of Means 


To supply money with which to pay 
inheritance taxes and administration 
costs; 

To endow a philanthropic, 
tional, or religious organization; 

To reward — faithful servants or 


educa- 


friends ; 
To provide an income for aged, in- 
valid, or other dependents; 


Philanthropy 
Graduating class of a college, 
benefit of the college; 


for the 


College fraternity, for benefit of the 
college ; 

Church, insuring pastor for his fam- 
ily’s benefit; 

Church, insuring individual members, 


for benefit of the 
Hospital, 
others, lor 


church; 
library, etc., 
benefit of the 


directors or 
institution, 


J. B. Wood, of Chicago, led all the 
producers of the Equitable of Iowa in 
amount of business during March, which 
was “President's Month,” in honor of 
President H. S. Nollen. 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
ave given it a high reputation for stability and fair d 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


ealing. 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








Through the death 
of the father many 
a young man finds 


Good Points 
In Selling 


Young Man himself the head of 

a family at an early 

age, says O. S. Cummings, assistant 
manager of the Orville Thorp Agency. 


In addition to his mother he may have 
several sisters and younger brothers to 
look after. In a very practical way he 
takes the father’s place. Were he to die 
the loss would be equally as great as 
the loss of the father—greater perhaps, 
for when the father died there was the 
son to fall back on. 


Perhaps both parents are dead and 
the young man is caring for a sister 
or younger brother whose opportunity 
in life is dependent upon him. Should he 
die without making proper provision for 
their care they might become objects of 
charity. 

The young man who is the head of a 
family generally feels his responsibility, 
and will see how utterly impossible it is 
for him to make any adequate provision 
for those dependent upon him, except 
through life insurance. That is, he will 
see it when his need for life insurance 
service is presented to him in terms of 
his responsibility to those dependent 
upon him. 


Grover Cleveland was left fatherless 
at an early age. Who knows but that 
some of his success in life was due to 
the development of the finer traits of 
character in connection with discharg- 
ing his responsibility for the care of his 
mother? Everyone knows what a firm 
believer in life insurance President 
Cleveland was. Perhaps his apprecia- 
tion of its value grew out of his see- 
ing how it could guarantee that his 
mother would be provided for even 
though he might be taken away. 


The acceptance and proper discharge 
of responsibilities is fundamental to suc- 
Coss. 


Sufficient life insurance to provide 
funds enough to at least carry the wife 
through the readjustment period should 
be and can be carried by every husband. 





New Officers of Maryland Assurance 











purchased by the Eureka 
faltimore, will function as a 
separate company. Pictures of the new 
officers of the Maryland Assurance are 
printed on this page. The Eureka was 
incorporated in 1882 and for some years 


Corporation, 
Life of 


BARRY MAHOOL 


J. C. MAGINNIS J. BAI = 
President Vice-President 
For a time the Maryland Assurance 


Secretary 


was conducted as a local health, 
dent and limited life company. 

In 1918 the entire capital stock was 
purchased by the Conservation Company, 
the latter being organized by J. C. 
Maginnis, and since then the Eureka 
Life has been very successful. Its in- 


acci- 


Bachrack 


CHARLES O. HALL 





J. N. WARFIELD 
Treasurer 


surance in force is over $22,500,000. The 
combined business in force of the two 
companies is $37,500,000, with over 
131,000 policyholders. Assets, exclusive 
of capital stock, will exceed $2,500,000. 
By a curious coincidence Mr. Magin- 
nis organized the Conservation Company 


LATE GROUP CASES 


Group cases that have recently been 
closed by the Connecticut General Life 
are the following: 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp., 
New York; U. S. Casualty Co., New 
York; Goodwin- Gallagher Sand & 
Gravel Corp. & Subsidiaries, New York; 
The John P. Cochran Co., Mfrs. Paints 
& Varnishes, Cleveland, Ohio; Cleve- 
land Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio; Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo.; The 
Roto Co., Mfrs. & Distributors of Boiier 
Tube Cleaners, Hartford, Conn. 

The U.S. Sand Paper Co. of Williams- 


port, Pa., and the Bristol and Plainville . 


Electric Co. of Bristol, Conn., have re- 
cently taken out group disability insur- 
ance with the Connecticut General. 


The Guardian Life of New York will 
hold its Leaders’ Club convention this 
year in Yellowstone Park. 





Are You A Man 


Who is possessed of an am- 
bition to do bigger and bet- 
ter things? Have you a 
clean record and the ability 
to secure and build up a high 
Life Insurance organization? 





Are you a man big enough to 
consider an attractive man- 
ager’s contract for Buffalo, 
New York? 


If so, we will be glad to get 
in touch with you and ar- 
range for a conference. 


Address Agency Department 
Care, Eastern Underwriter 


























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contact 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pree’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 

















John T. 


which took over the Eureka Life and 
Stone launched the Maryland 
Assurance during the same year. 

Mr. Maginnis began work as a slate 
hoy in the mines of Pennsylvania. Then 
he engaged in the cigar manufacturing 
business. Twenty-two years ago he was 
made an agent of The Prudential, re- 
signing to become general manager 0 
the Home Life of Philadelphia. In 1916 
he organized the Conservation Company 
— purchased control of the Eureka 

ife. 
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Steady Drinker Lives 
Longest Says Doctor 


HOW IT AFFECTS AGE GROUPS 








Jchns Hopkins Professor Presents Sta- 
tistics; Another Experimeénter Finds 
Results Beneficial 





‘rom two sources lately have come re- 
ports of the results of scientific experi- 
mentation and compilation of statistical 
data which are presented as conclusive 
evidence that the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages does not shorten the expectation of 
life. Dr. Raymond Pearl of Johns Hop- 
kins University presented before the Na- 
tional Academy of Science tables which 
were based on data including “exact rec- 
ords as to the drinking habits of thousands 
of persons throughout their lives,” and 
covering more than 150,000 person-years 
“exposure to risk.” 

“Steady drinkers,” Dr. Pearl set forth, 
“have a better expectation of life at all 
ages from 30 on to the end of the life 


span, than do total abstainers.” 


The difference in the life-span expecta- 
tions of steady drinkers and total abstain- 
ers, he said, “are not very great, but there 
is a distinct and well-marked advantage in 
favor of the moderate steady drinkers.” 

“Heavy drinkers,” he continued, “have 
the poorest expectation of life at all ages 
after 30 in the case of females and at all 
ages after 30 and up to about 65 in the 
case of males. From about 65 on the 
heavy-drinking males and the total ab- 
staining males have about the same ex- 
pectation. 

“These conclusions are drawn from what 
is demonstrably the most critically abso- 
lute material, considering both quality and 
quantity, which has ever been available for 
the study of the problem of the influence 
of alcohol upon the duration of human 
life.” 

Results of Other Experiments 

Dr. Charles R. Stockard has been con- 

ducting experiments since 1910 in the Cor- 
nell University Medical School in New 
York, on the effects of alcohol on guinea 
pigs. The results are presented as show- 
ing that alcohol is a definite factor in 
eliminating racial degeneracy in the breed 
of guinea-pigs. The early stages of the 
experiments were characterized by an ab- 
normally high prenatal and _ post-natal 
mortality. The fourth generation, how- 
ever, produced a breed superior in many 
ways to the normal animal. The alcohol 
was inhaled in the form of fumes admin- 
istered in a specially constructed tank. 
_ “It is highly improbable that human be- 
ings have ever injured or eliminated their 
normal resistant germ cells with alcohol. 
Alcohol probably has eliminated some of 
the bad.” 

_This is the conclusion reached by Dr. 
Stockard, in an article on the subject in 
lhe American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences. tHlis article, of course, does not 
apply perfectly to the social aspects of the 
drink problem. 

The general truth of Dr. Stockard’s im- 
mediate deductions are said to be corrob- 
orated by experiments on chickens at Johns 
Hopkins by Dr. Raymond Pearl. 

After careful scientific analysis of the 
effects of ancestral alcoholism on guinea- 
Pigs, selected for their organic affinity to 
humans, it has been ascertained that in 
four generations a group of superior ani- 
mals is obtained. 


The fourth generation is stronger, big- 
ger, hardier and better in every way when 
descended from alcoholics than are normal 
guinea pigs. Weak cells are gradually 
eliminated, particularly by parental and 
early post-natal deaths, shown by the re- 
duced birth rate; high infant mortality, 
etc. 


PURSELL & SON CELEBRATE 





Reading Agency of Aetna Life Sets New 
High Record; Dinner Given to 
Agency Staff 
The D. E. Pursell & Son agency of 
the Aetna Life at Reading, Pa., made a 
new high record in connection with the 
drive for business conducted recently in 
honor of President Morgan B. Brainard 
of the Aetna Life, when the agency pro- 
duced over $2,700,000 in new paid busi- 

ness. 

David E. Pursell, to celebrate the oc- 
casion, gave a dinner to the members of 
the staff and about fifty business and 
professional men of Reading. D. E. 
Pursell & Son are district agents for the 
Aetna Life, covering considerable terri- 
tory around Reading. As a result of the 
agency's new record production, it now 
stands first in the Keystone division of 
the company and ranks fifth among all 
Aetna agencies. 

James J. Hohl, Jr., presided as toast- 
master. Mayor Sherman of Reading was 
one of the guests and speakers. The 
Pursell agency was started in 1913 and 
last year produced over $29,000,000 of 
paid for business. 


V. J. HARROLD’S TALK 





Tells Indiana Underwriters Not to Talk 
Reserves, Cash Values and Other 
Technical Matters 
The largest attendance in many 
months heard V. J. Harrold, assistant 
superintendent of agencies of the Lin- 
coln National Life address the North- 
ern Indiana Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion at its noon meeting held at the 

Keenan Hotel, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Mr. Harrold’s speech stressed the 
service of life insurance as opposed to 
selling through talking reserves, cash 
values, etc. He told of a certain new 
agent who called on a list of old policy- 
holders to learn directly from them their 
reasons for keeping their life insurance. 
This he did not with the idea of selling 
them additional insurance but because 
he believed that the reason why men and 
women kept their insurance was un- 
doubtedly the reason why they bought 
in the first place. In no case did this 
agent find that a policy was kept in 
force because the premium happened to 
be $34 per thousand. On the other 
hand, he did learn that it was kept in 
force because of what that policy would 
do for the insured’s dependents. 


VISIT HOME OFFICE 

General Agent Schwart, of New 
Jersey, and General Agent Houseworth, 
of Philadelphia, representing the Inter- 
national Life of St. Louis, were visitors 
at the home office of the company last 
week in company with Inspector of 
Agencies Julius Bohm. 


BROADENS TERM COVER 
The Prudential is now issuing term 
policies with the accidental death benefit 
feature. 








JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


‘Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 
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Insurance Record, 1923 
New Insurance... . $ 96,148,025 
Insurance in Force .. 719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
———s 








Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 





Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in the Following Cities: 
ILLINOIS—Springfield, Galesburg, Bloomington, Moline, and Freeport. 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville, Miami, Pensacola, St. Petersburg, and Tampa, 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 




















— 
INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.60, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to “51,000.00, with premiums payable weekly 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Capital and Surplus............ceeceeceeceeeecceceenceeeeeceeneeesens 

Insurance im Force. ..........ccceeeecceseeetencecceces . 
Payments to Policyholders . 2,696,634.43 
Total Payments to Policyholdersa since Organization............ssseeeesseeeeees 32,747,895.35 


JOHN G. WALKER. President 


























THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ork 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suo- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
alt! wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 
tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


New York 
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Medical Section of 
Convention Meets 


ATLANTIC CITY, JUNE 4, 5 AND 6 


Full Program Arranged Covering Impor- 
tant Topics Now Before Medical 
Departments of Companies 


The medical section of the American 
Life Convention will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, June 
4,5 Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice- 
president director of the 
Northwestern National Life, is chairman; 
Dr. J. B. Steel, of the Volunteer State 
Life, and Dr. EF. Le 8B. 
Jenny, of the Federal Life of Chicago, is 


and 6. 


and medical 


vice-chairman, 


secretary. 


The program follows: 


Chairman’s Address—Henry W. Cook, 
M. D., vice-president and medical director 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address—William R. Ward, M. D., pres- 
ident, Association of Life Insurance Med- 
ical Directors of America. 

L. B. Jenny, M. 
D., Federal Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
Ill. 

“The Effect of Major Surgical Opera 
tions Upon Insurance Mortality”—Marion 
Souchon, M. D., Pan-American Life In- 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Stokes, M. D., Pro- 


Secretary's Report—F. 


CaZO, 


Surance 


Discussion—A. C. 


fessor Surgery, University of Nebraska, 
maha, Nebr 
Discussion—Frank Harndon, M. D., 


Midland Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Discussion——~W H. 


Brow ll, 


M.D., 


American Life Insurance Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

“Selection Against the Company’’—Mar- 
tin I. Olsen, M. D., Central Life Assur- 


ance Society, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Discussion—]. R. Neal, M. D., Mutual 
Life Company of Illinois, Springfield, IIL 

Discussion—J. T. J. Battle, M. D., Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Discussion—I’rank L. Grosvenor, M. D., 
lravelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“Interpretation of Mitral Murmurs’— 
W. S. Thayer, M. D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion—H. W. Gibbons, M. D., 
Western States Life Insurance Co., San 
l'rancisco, Calif. 

Discussion—J. Allen Patton, M. 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Discussion—Oscar H. Rogers, M. D., 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

“Some Observations Based on Risk Com- 
mittee Work’”—J. E. Flanigan, Actuary, 
Sankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa. 

“The Value of the Numerical Method 
as a Guide in Medical Selection”—Oscar 
H. Rogers, M. D., New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York, N. Y. 

_ “Some Actuarial Aspects of Underwrit- 
ing”—Arthur Hunter, Actuary, New York 
Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Discussion—Lawrence M. Cathles, Actu- 
ary, North American Reassurance Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

“Education of the Field Examiner’— C. 
N. McCloud, M. D., Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Discussion—Ross Huston, M. D., Bank- 
ers Life Company,, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Discussion—O. F. Maxon, M. D., The 
Franklin Life Insurance Co., Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Discussion—Charles B. Piper, M. D., 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

“Medical Interpretation of Disability 
Applications and Claims’—H. A. Baker, 
M. D., Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion—H. W. Dingman, M. D., 


Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


D., 








“l’m tired — 


dig together. 


Whitehall 7900 





of the City Pavements!”’ 


As FIELD MANAGER of the UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CINCINNATI, 
OHLO, | hope to meet and co-operate with the 
many keen insurance men in the country towns of 
Northern New Jersey and New York State. 


Your Life Department is a real gold mine! 
Write to 
ROBERT J. WILLIAMS 


c/o C. B. KNIGHT 
Rooms 1050-1060, Woolworth Building, N. Y. C. 


Let’s 








Discussion—Geo. Graham, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Actuary, Central States Life In- 
surance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion—Harry C. Bates, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., New York. 

“Education of Agents in Requirements 
of Medical Selection”—Robert M. Rowley, 
M. D., Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Discussion—G. E. Decker, M. D., Reg- 
ister Life Insurance Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Discussion—William R. Ward, M. D., 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., New- 
ark, N. J = 

Discussion—L. D. Cavanaugh, Vice- 
President and Actuary, Federal Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago, III. 

“Prognosis and Interpretation of the 
Smaller Amounts.of Glycosuria”—Fred- 
erick M. Allen, M. D., New York City. 

Discussion—“The 
Past History of Glycosuria”—Frank P. 


Interpretation of a 


Righter, M. D., Atlantic Life Insurance 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

“Administration of the Glucose Test”— 
J. B. Steele, M. D., Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 

“Brief Outline of Laboratory Methods’ 
—Francis B. Kingsbury, M. D., Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
N.Y 

“Interpretation of Small Traces and 
Intermittent Glycosuria”’—Stanley R. Ben- 
edict, M. D., Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York, N. Y. ; 

“Substandard Ratings for Glycosuria”— 
W. E. Thornton, M. D., Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Co.. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

“Hygeia: A Contribution to Better Pub- 
lic Health’—Philip Marvel, M. D., At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Discussion—William Muehlberg, M. D., 
Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





the Company. 


























90.97 % 


western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
cations of members previously insured in 


Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 


The Policyholders Company 
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The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 


of the new business 
issued by the North- 
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New Dividends by 
Union Central Life 


HOLD AGENTS CONVENTION 





Remarkable Experience in Reviving 
Business; Forty-two Per Cent. 


Of Cases Were Restored 





The fieldmen of the Union Central Life 
met at the home office in Cincinnati for 
their annual convention, April 28 to 30. 
A full and interesting program was car- 
ried out with profitable discussions and 
five-minute sales talks. 

President John D. Sage, speaking on 
“The First Billion and the Second,” dis- 
cussed the growth of the company and 
said that it would reach its second billion 
in six or seven years. An interesting an- 
nouncement was the new dividend scale 
which will still further decrease the net 


cost. 


The company has had a remarkable ex-. 


perience in conserving business. During 
the past six months the company has ef- 
fected the revival of over 2,000 policies 
involving more than $5,000,000 of insur- 
ance. lorty-two per cent. of all cases 
worked on were revived. 

Income and estate taxes were discussed 
by M. H. H. Joachim and Preble Tucker 
of the New York office, Mr. Tucker an- 
swering questions. The leading agents 
were introduced by Vice-President George 
L. Williams, the leader being R. A. Sas- 
seen of New York, with Joseph Gross 
next. 

Most of the home office executives spoke, 
including those mentioned and Dr. Wil- 
liam Muhlberg, medical director; Vice- 
President Louis Breiling, Charles Hom- 
meyer, superintendent of agencies; Jesse 
R. Clark, Jr. William B. Burras and John 
L. Shuff also spoke. 


COMPANY CHARGES FRAUD 





Claims Doctor Entered Into Conspiracy 
In Connection With Physical Ex- 
amination of Insured 
The Lincoln National Life on April 28 
filed suit in the United States District 
Court in St. Louis to cancel an insurance 
policy issued on March 31, 1922, on the 
life of Nettie E. Swafford of Dunklin 
County, Mo., which it is alleged was ob- 
tained fraudulently by the womans’ brother, 
James E, Swafford, also of Dunklin 
County, Mo., and Dr. Charles C. Drace 
of St. Louis, a medical examiner for the 

company. 

In the petition it is charged that Swaf- 
ford connived with Dr. Drace to have the 
physician certify the woman as a satis- 
factory risk for an insurance policy with 
the understanding that the pair would di- 
vide the $5,000 proceeds from the policy 
on the death of Nettie E. Swafford, which 
resulted November 9, 1922, about seven 
months after she was insured, 

It was further alleged in the company’s 
petition that at the time the policy was 
issued the woman was afflicted with tuber- 
culosis which caused her death and had 
been treated by Dr. Drace, but it is charged 
he conspired with Swafford to make a 
pretended examination of her as a suitable 
risk and would pay the premiums on the 
policy under which Swafford was made 
beneficiary. 





HEALTH CONFERENCE 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company tendered the use of 
its auditorium to the New England 
Health Institute, meeting in Boston from 
May Sth to May 10th for its course of 
lectures and discussions. The John 


Hancock Building is the headquarters 
of the Health Institute activities here 
during its five day meeting. 

Medical authorities gather from all 
over the East for the meetings am 
the program of lectures by authorities 
in the profession cover the entire field. 
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KAVANAGH ON PENSIONS 
(Continued from page 6) 


One reason why Pensions seem costly 
is that any expense to which we are not 
accustomed is irksome. After business 
adjusts itself to an added charge, even 
of considerable amount, it is taken as 
a matter of course and provided for. 
Had a business man of even twenty 
years ago been presented with a cost 
statement showing what he had to look 
forward to in the way of wages and 
taxes twenty years later, he would prob- 
ulfke have said that under such a sys- 
tem business itself could not exist. 


Other Cost Factors 


Insurance companies are frequently 
asked by business men what a Pension 
System costs, which is a good deal 
like asking how much it costs to build 
a house, or what is the price of a suit 
of clothes. As the roughest kind of a 
rough guide he said that any industry 
which regularly sets aside and invests 
one dollar out of every one hundred 
dollars of payroll will, unless there be 
a violent change in the value of the dol- 
lar, be able to provide at the retire- 
ment age a fairly adequate Pension allow- 
ance for all employees who are less 
than thirty-five years old when the fund 
is started. The trouble is that most in- 
dustries have already on their rolls a 
great many men who are more than 
thirty-five years old, and indeed until 
a certain number are about ready for 
Pension, or more often until the infor- 
mal payments that are made under the 
general principle of “taking care of our 
old and faithful employees” are mount- 
ing to considerable sums, the question 
does not come up for active considera- 
tion and final settlement. As to these 
older men, with long service records, the 
Company has been having its ride on 
credit, like our friend of the street cars, 
and the cost has accumulated. 


How It Figures Out 


When you retire a man at sixty-five 
on a pension of say $300 a year the 
cost to the Company is going to be 
about $3,000. If you had put aside and 
invested $29 each year from the time 
that man was twenty-five years of age, 
—had charged it in on your cost sheet 
as a part of the current expense of op- 
eration—this money, this $3,000 needed 
to pay his Pension would have been 
available without present cost. Since it 
isn’t available, and since no further 
benefit is to result to your Company 
from the payment of that Pension, ac- 
curate accounting demands that the 
$3000 debit be set up at once. If the 
man is now fifty-five, there remain ten 
years of active work over which this 
$3,000 can be accumulated. About $250 
a year will do it. If he is forty-five and 
has twenty years to go, $100 a year will 
do it; and so the burden decreases with 
every year of decreasing age. 

These figures are straight interest ac- 
cumulation and assume that the man 
will live and be still in your employ at 
sixty-five. 

The sum that would have been ac- 
cumulated during a man’s working life, 
and has not been so accumulated is 
called “accrued liability.” The payment 
of present and future Pensions arising 
out of past service is largely a matter 
of expedience. The maximum liability 
that will exist on this account is a mat- 
ter of mathematics, and can be ac- 
curately computed. A good many busi- 
nesses find it wise to have such a com- 
putation made without regard to their 
desire or ability to fund the amount. 

No matter how large it may be, there 
is very substantial satisfaction in being 
able to look a liability, even a contingent 
one, straight in the eye. There is prob- 
ably nothing more disturbing than an 
unknown contingent liability. Looking 
the situation over frankly a business 
man can say “the maximum cost of 
Pensions for my older men on such and 
such a scale is shown to be so much 
money. Very well, I should like to pay 
it but I cannot. I must reduce my scale 
of Pension payments to a point that I 



































Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 


Over forty per cent of the new business of the Provident 
Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders who not only 
evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own lives, but by 
recommending the Company. to their friends. 
able to the agents of the Provident Mutual is the active good 
will of those whose Old Age 
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Endowments have matured. 











cannot only pay now, but keep on pay- 
ing. 


Why Payments Begin Low 


Pension payments always begin low, 
for two reasons: 

1—Very few men out of a thousand 
reach 65 or 70 in any one year, and at 
first there is no accumulation of pen- 
sioners already on the list. 

2.—Men who reach pension status in 
any year are the remainder of a body of 
employees existing twenty five or thirty 
years ago. he number of employees 
then was probably very much smaller 
than the number now. So the number 
of men pensioned in early years is small, 
too; and the early costs, compared to 
total payroll are almost negligible. 

Deceived by the small initial cost, you 
may start paying pensions, in an in- 
formal way, on a basis that would, when 
extended into the future, involve a to- 
tal cost far beyond the capacity of the 


business to pay. The time to know 
what pension costs are going to amount 
to is at the beginning. 

With this knowledge you may so con- 
struct the plan as to come within the 
reasonable expection of unembarrassed 
continuance. 

And right here a word about continu- 
ance. Almost every Pension Plan has in 
it a clause which tells the employee that 
the Board, so to say, “had its fingers 
crossed,’ when the resolution was passed. 
“The Right is reserved to alter, amend 
or wholly to withdraw” the plan — 
usually without warning and at the 
pleasure or in the judgment of the 
Board. 

Now that is all right, I suppose. It 
was probably invented by a lawyer to 
prevent abuses and avoid lawsuits. Also 
it gives the management a comfortable 
feeling about liability. 

“Accrued Pension Liability?” said one 
executive not long ago. “We haven't 








Company.” 
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Double the Business 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 


LURING the ten-year period in 

which this has been accomplished 
important developments have taken 
place in our sales organization. 


Of the latest step—- 


National Advertising 


a publicity man in an agency that 
does not handle our account says: 


“I must say there is not in my whole experi- 
ence a campaign based on so fundamental a 
need produced for such an inspiring purpose 
and backed by the firm loyalty and belief of 
any group of salesmen as is the present cam- 
paign of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
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offers?” 


Do “Ad” Campaigns 
Help Sell Policies? 


AETNA LIFE DISCUSSES POINT 





From Standpoint of Multiple Line Com- 
pany It Says Benefits Accrue To 
Life Salesmen 


The national advertising campaigns of 
the Aetna Life have attracted wide at- 
tention in the business, but the com- 
pany says that some of the field men 
even of their own company have formed 
the opinion that these national adver- 
tising campaigns are of small value to 
the life men of a multiple line company. 
The Aetna company paper “The Aetna- 
izer” has this to say on the subject: 

“Appeals which a concern doing Life 
business alone would not be justified in 
expending their appropriation upon are 
reaching people who might not be at- 
tracted by purely Life appeals. These 
people are reached through the mul- 
tiplicity of appeals which our multiple- 
line facilities make possible in a way 
that impresses upon their minds that 
Aetna is a great organization to tie 
up with, that Aetna Life Insurance is an 
extensive and versatile form of Aetna 
coverage. In brief, they are being 
turned into real prospects such as we 
have discussed frequently in recent 
articles, thereby greatly expanding the 
Aetna-izer’s field of operation. 

“These advertisements bring home 
the message that life, business, income, 
as well as all these other things can be 
and should be protected under Aetna 
policies. They point out the fact that 
an Aetna-izer is equipped to give wise 
insurance counsel—that ‘He is a man 
worth Knowing.’ 

“Could there be any better reasons 
for making the most of local advertising 
opportunities—of tying up with these 
national advertisements which feature 
unique and effective appeals made pos- 
sible only through the wide range of 
coverage which our great organization 








any liability, accrued or otherwise.” 
Then he went on, with a complacent 
smile, “I guess you haven’t read our 
rules.” Now there's no doubt about the 
moral liability or the business liability. 
There is mighty little doubt to what 
would happen to any industry that un- 
dertook to scrap its pension plan after 
long operation. 

Nor is there any intention on the part 
of Boards of Directors who insert these 
reservation clauses, to do any such thing. 
They have a natural and wholly proper 
reluctange to bind some future manage- 
ment to the payment of unknown future 
costs under unpredictable future con- 
ditions. 

And they are right. No management 
should agree to make a future payment 
without at the same time providing the 
source of income out of which to pay 
it. 

No management should adopt a policy 
of labor relationship binding and em- 
barrassing a future management. 

True. But see how simply it all works 
out when future pension liabilities are 
provided for as | have suggested, as 
they accrue. 

The business says to the wage earner 
in effect, thts—: 

“Every year that you work for me I 
will set aside a fund that will pay you 
say, a dollar a month for as many years 
as you have been in my services from 
the day you are sixty-five. Thus if 
you work thirty years you will have 
a pension of thirty dollars a month. I 
may have to stop this plan sometime. 
But—if I do—that will not effect the 
pension arising out of the year you have 
already worked. And it will not affect the 
prompt and continuous payment of pen- 
sion already begun to be paid, whether 
this business succeeds or fails; and with 
no regard to the wishes or views of any 
future management, your future pen- 
sions, if you stay until sixty-five, pen- 
sion as to each year is made saie and 
sure that year. 
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INSURANCE IS A TARGET 
FOR TAXATION 


The addresses delivered before the in- 
surance division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce this week at the 
Cleveland convention were far above the 
average and will help create public senti- 
ment in the right direction by calling at- 
tention to the unfair and cumbersome 
methods by which the institution of in- 
surance is taxed. One of the speakers, 
Arthur I. Vorys, distinguished Columbus 
attorney, asked the question at Cleve- 
land, “If these special taxes are so un- 
‘ust as to justify such severe condemna- 
non and appear to violate the constitu- 
tional provision against taking of prop- 
erty without due process of law and the 
provision that taxation shall be by uni- 
they so popular 
His answer 


WHY 


form rule, why are 
among legislative bodies?’ 
will be generally recognized as correct: 

First, it is easy money; the easiest the 
state can get. It is collected, assembled 
and paid promptly by one checl of the 
company with no chance to default, de- 
lay, cheat or defraud, and with no trou- 
ble or expenses to the state. Second, 
it is that species of indirect taxation in 
which the legislator deludes his con- 
stituents, if not himself, with the notion 
that their taxes have been reduced by 
charging them specially to rich corpora- 
tions more able to pay, but few in num- 
ber, mostly non-resident, and therefore 
having few votes. When a legislator is 
confronted with the responsibility of 
raising more revenue for the increasing 
necessities of the state who would not 
shrink from imposing more ditect taxes 
on a constituency which believes itself 
already overburdened and is looking to 
the legislature for relief in the form of 
lower taxes? 


TOWNER AS CORRESPONDENT 

R. H. Towner, who makes surety rates, 
and on the side writes books on civiliza- 
tion, is one of the sauciest letter writers 
in the fraternity and some _ corres- 
pondence in which he has been engaged 
with I. Paul Jones, secretary of the Dela- 
ware State Highway Department, is re- 
freshing, as there are few men in the in- 
surance who care to call a 
spade a spade in a letter. What would 
be indiscreet in a company executive 


business 


ic pat and pertinent with Mr. Towner, as-= 


he is an independent spirit in every sense 
of the word, entirely unafraid. 

For sometime contract bond men have 
been irritated by criticism of their pre- - 
mium rates by contractors and spokes- 
men for the contractors, including Mr. 
Jones. Mr. Towner takes the position 
that if surety men did not know any 
their business than. con- 
tractors do about their’s it would be a 
pretty kettle of fish. With characteristic 
bluntness he has written to Mr. Jones 


more about 


that not only is the business of contract- 
ing unprogressive, but the contractors as 
a whole never learn anything. He proves 
this by quoting bids which contractors 
have made for different jobs. For in- 
stance, there is the subway under Bed- 
ford Avenue, Brooklyn. When _ the 
Transit Commission of Brooklyn opened 
these bids they found that the lowest 
was under $4,000,000; the highest in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000, although one of the 
bidders is president of the Contractors’ 
Association 

“These contractors have been building 
subways for years and yet the bids were 
$2,268,000 apart,” says Mr. Towner. “It 
is difficult for surety underwriters to ac- 
count for this. We deal with figures 
and we are accustomed to reaching cor- 
results. Contractors admit they 
are unable to guess within a million or 
two million dollars of each other on cost 
and yet they have the supreme effrontery 
the surety underwriters that 
their premiums are too high.” 

The intrepid surety rater also gives 
figures about small contracts, illustrating 
that the contractors can’t guess the cost 
of those jobs any more accurately. 


rect 


to accuse 


FIELD FORCES GREAT FEAT 


The feat of the field force of the Trav- 


elers Insurance Company in writing $30,- ~ 


000,000 of accident insurance in six work- 
ing days was one of the outstanding 
achievements in the history of insurance 
and its direct result has been greatly to 
stimulate interest in this division of in- 
eyes of 
agents of all companies writing this cov- 


surance. It has opened the 


tremendous possibilities. 
who 
accident 


er as to the 
have never 
been insurance; 
who have never had it explained; who 
need this protection. 


thousands 
solicited for 


There are 


ORGANIZE PRUDENTIAL FIRE 

The Prudential Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New Hampshire is being or- 
ganized by interests affiliated with the’ 
Royal Exchange Assurance. 


ELECT BLIVEN PRESIDENT 

Waite Bliven, western manager of the 
Firemen’s of Newark, has been elected 
president of the Western Insurance 
Bureau. The fall meeting of the Bureau, 
will be held in Atlantic City September 
23,24; 25. 


MACKAY TO VISIT U. S. 


Word has been received at the offices: 
of the Northern Assurance that General 
Manager William Mackay plans to leave 
London on the “Aquitania” on May 17 
to visit the United States and Canada. 


retiring president of the Insurance 
Society of New York, was given at the’ 


Drug & Chemical Club on Wednesday..»; 


R. P. Barbour presided. 

The Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters will hold its annual ° 
meeting on May 15 at the office of the; 
National Bureau of Casualty &- Surety | 
Underwriters at 10:30 A. M. 
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Mr. Winter. 





SYDNEY R: KENNEDY 








Sydney R. Kennedy will be the new 
president of the Insurance Society of New 
York... Educated at Phillips-Andover and 
at Yale, where he received the degree of 
A.B., he is one of the most cultured and 
scholarly of all the fire underwriters; has 
written quite extensively in a literary way; 
and has made a number of addresses which 
have attracted wide attention by reason 
of .striking right’ out from the shoulder. 
A. som of Elijah R. Kennedy, famous un- 
derwriter, executive and broker, he had 
his first insurance experience in the offices 
of Weed & Kennedy. Then he became a 
special agent for the County Fire of Phil- 
adelphia; next manager of the loss de- 
partment of that company; and a number 


. of years ago he joined the forces of the 


Fidelity-Phenix, his first position there 
being agency superintendent. He contin- 
ued to rise and is now vice-president. Mr. 
Kennedy belongs to a large number of 
clubs and associations, including the So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants and So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars. The nominating 
committee has nominated the following for 
vice-presidents: | Lyman Candee,  vice- 
president of the Globe & Rutgers; Charles 
I. Case, assistant manager of the North 
British & Mercantile; Edward C. Lunt, 
president of the Sun Indemnity; and Wil- 
liam D. Winter, vice-president of the At- 
lantic Mutual. For -secretary-treasurer, 
Edward R. Hardy, assistant manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
For the executive committee: Floyd R. 
Dubois, of Frank & Dubois, three years; 
Frank F. Koehler, of Koehler, Kemp & 
Koehler, marine surveyors, three years; 
J. W. Erskine, general agent of the North- 
ern. Assurance, three years; Charles R. 
Pitcher, assistant manager of the Royal, 
two years, to fill the unexpired term of 


* * »* 


E. R. Lewis is the new editor of “Life 
With the Lincoln,” the company paper 
of. the Lincoln National Life of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He is.a former newspaper- 
man. He is introduced to the readers 
of the paper with the following: Born 
amid rural scenes, his earlier years were 
spent in the catnip infested domain of 
agriculture. Doing chores was as inevi- 
table as taxes. His duties included cler- 
ical work in a cow stable and at milking 
time he served. as collector of internal 
revenue. When; help ‘was scarce, his 
sténographic labors included taking down 
hay short hand. Nature played him a 
mean trick. She.endowed him with the 
sowl of a Caruso and the larynx of a 
prairie. chicken. After he had been in- 
vited to leave the meeting house choir, 
he took te*tooting,a horn in the publi- 
city band; and playing tunes’ on house 
organs. 


James W. Stevens, chairman of the 
board of the Illinois Life and the or- 
ganizer of the company, who recently 
was succeeded in the presidency of that 
company by his son, R. W. Stevens, got 
his early business training as a salesman. 
He started as a clerk in a country store 
and later became the head of the largest 
and most successful mercantile estab- 
lishment in McDonough County, Illinois. 
When he organized the IIlinois Life 
there were only twenty-one original 
stockholders, all of them friends and 
mostly neighbors of Mr. Stevens. The 
stock was sold at $125 a share, the $25 
above the par value being used to create 
a surplus, so that there was no stock- 
selling expense. He has a large ac- 
quaintance among public men, bankers 
and leading business men of Chicago. 
Although by reason of his interests and 
connections he is well-known in the busi- 
ness world of Chicago, he never made a 
public speech in his life. 

x ok * 


W. Clark Coulbourn, well known in- 
surance attorney of Richmond, who is 
counsel for the Virginia bureau of in- 
surance, has been appointed a member of 
the judge advocate’s department of the 
Virginia national guard with the rank 
of major. Mr. Coulburn is a graduate 
of the Virginia Military Institute and a 
World War veteran. He served over- 
seas as a first lieutenant of field artil- 
lery and was in the thick of the fray 
with the Eightieth division. 

* *k x 


Robert Lecky, Jr., well known local 
agent of Richmond, Va., is treasurer of 
the National Credit Corporation, recent- 
ly organized in that city with a view of 
furnishing credit to companies and in- 
dividuals in Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina whose resources or ap- 
parent credit risk do not measure up to 
the standard required by banks. 


LOS ANGELES PROGRAM 





National Association of Life Under- 
writers To Discuss Number Of 
Interesting Subjects 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has announced its tenta- 
tive program for the Los Angeles con- 
vention, July 22-25. The first morning 
session is in charge of Will G. Farrell, 
of Los Angeles. Dr. S. S. Huebner will 
talk on human values versus property 
values in business. The Wednesday 
morning event is in charge of Ben F. 
Shapro, San Francisco. Actual cases 
where estates have been dissipated and 
families have suffered because of lack of 
insurance will be discussed. Value of 
life income will be brought out in a 
novel fashion. 


An agency building session will dis- 
cuss whether new agents should solicit 
alone; how to teach agents way to find 
prospects; work of supervisors with new 
agents and joint work. Winslow Russell 
will be in charge of that feature. On 
Friday estate settlement insurance will 
be discussed ; also inheritance taxes, the 
session to be in charge of Franklin W. 
Ganse. The Cleveland Trust Co., 
through its Los Angeles representatives, 


will present various kinds of insurance 
trusts. 





SMITH SIGNS FEARON BILL 


Governor Smith has signed the Fearon 
Bill amending section 109 of the insurance 
law, providing that no liability policy can 
be issued after July 1 to an owner of a 
motor vehicle unless the policy contains 
provision that insures the owner against 
liability due to negligent operation of the 
owner or otherwise by a person under, 
eighteen years’ of age with owner’s per- 
n"sion. 
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Union Injunction Case 
Still in Status Quo 


WILL GO TO APPELLATE COURT 





Counsel For Bureau Explains Situation; 
Affidavits of Bureau Will Be 
Countered 





It developed at the meeting of the 
Western Insurance Bureau at Briarcliff 
Manor this week that stories printed this 
week in daily papers to the effect that the 
Bureau had dropped its injunction pro- 
ceedings based on separation activities by 
Western Union companies at Sycamore, 
Ill., were incorrect. Fred D. Silber, of 
Chicago, general counsel for the Bureau, 
explained the situation to the Bureau. 
Asked by THe EAsTERN UNDERWRITER for 
a statement, he said: 


“The injunction prayed for by five Bu- 
reau companies in the Johnson agency at 
Sycamore, Ill., brought when six Union 
companies threatened to withdraw from 
that agency unless the agency ousted the 
five Bureau companies was not finally dis- 
posed of by any order of the Superior 
Court of Cook County. The fact is that 
at the time of argument counsel for the 
defendant companies presented a large 
number of affidavits and an answer, and 
counsel for the complainant companies ad- 
vised the court that coming so late he had 
no opportunity to prepare the proper coun- 
ter affidavits, but that he desired to go on 
with the argument. At the conclusion of 
the argument the court announced that he 
believed from the evidence that there was 
a concert or agreement by the defendants 
to withdraw from the mixed agency un- 
less the Bureau companies were ousted, 
but he would be inclined to hold that this 
withdrawal was not unlawful. However, 
he was willing to preserve the status quo 
against further damage in case the com- 
plainants should ultimately be successful. 
So he suggested that he would enter the 
injunction, and give counsel for the com- 
plainants a few days’ time to prepare the 
record for appeal to the Appellate Court 
= to present counter affidavits and file 
them. 


“When that time had expired he would 
dissolve the injunction and dismiss the 
bill and counsel for the complainant could 
then move in the Appellate Court for a 
continuance of the injunction in force. 
“Counsel for the Bureau on the next 
day advised the court that due to the ab- 
sence from Chicago of all the Bureau 
managers and his inability to confer with 
his clients he could not prepare and file 
the necessary affidavits within the time 
allowed and that he would prefer under 
the circumstances to have the court re- 
lease counsel for the Union from his pledge 
to keep matters in status quo and let the 
case remain without any order, either 
way, until further notice. The court 
adopted this suggestion and no order re- 
garding the injunction was entered. 





Yunker Justifies 
Bureau’s Actions 


BEFORE ANNUAL GATHERING 





Unusually Large Delegation at Briar- 
cliff: Union Blamed For 
Agents’ Troubles 





Calmly, but nevertheless forcefully, the 
Western Insurance Bureau at its annual 
meeting at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., this 
week bespoke its intention not to alter 
the position it has taken in the fire in- 
surance field, and which it believes is 
justified, since the break with the Western 
Union last -‘September. A large number 
of Bureau company executives from East- 
ern and Western states arrived early Tues- 
day for the opening session of the three- 
day convention. Despite the presence of 
many golf bags and the wonderful courses 
at Briarcliff Manor, the one big topic of 
conversation was separation. 

Charles E. Sheldon, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, and veteran 
leader of Bureau forces, was the one con- 
spicuous figure among the missing. Mr. 
Sheldon is seriously ill, although it is re- 
ported that he is now improving in health. 
Acting as spokesman for the Bureau in 
the recent conferences with Union repre- 
sentatives, local agents and insurance com- 
missioners was a tremendous drain on Mr. 
Sheldon’s vitality. President Yunker, Neal 
Bassett, Waite Bliven, Ralph Rawlings, 
General Manager Rudolph Belcher, and 
many other prominent Bureau members, 
however, were present. 


Yunker Justifies Bureau Acts 


Nothing of real excitement occurred on 
Tuesday. Everyone was waiting for 
President Yunker’s report which was a 
strong justification of Bureau movements 
in the last six months and a plea to com- 
panies and field men to cooperate closely 
to protect the position of everyone in the 
battle with the Union forces. “The Bureau 
must continue to hold the strong position 
that it occupies in the field of its opera- 
tion,” said Mr. Yunker, in closing, “and 
it is up to its individual members to keep 
it there, so let each one put his shoulder 
to the wheel and all pull together.” 

“We, who have been engaged in the 
business for a long period otf time and 
should, through experience and education, 
be qualified to speak with authority upon 
the subject, know that the fire insurance 
business as a whole is being conducted 
upon as high a plane of morality, integrity, 
intelligence and progressiveness ‘as_ that 
of any other industry,” stated Mr. Yunker, 
when he arose to speak. 

“Unfortunately, we are at times mis- 
judged by some who often have but limited 
and superficial knowledge of the business 








“The case will undoubtedly be put in 
shape for review by an appellate court as 


soon as the necessary pleadings can be 
filed.” 
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STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Statement December 31, 











1923 


$1,000,000.00 
304,515.82 
42,370.00 


2,430,459.78 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 








1,083,573.96 ~~ |} 


and little if any experience in the conduct 


vof ‘the ‘same.:. They seek to have us battle 


over trifles and grow hysterical over 
imaginary dangers. They loudly harp upon 
the few insignificant evils but totally ignore 
many virtues. They breed a spirit of con- 
tempt for the past that bodes ill for the 
future. 


Says Greed Caused Abrogation 


“Tt was a spirit of greed and selfishness 
on the part of certain interests seeking to 
dominate and corral business that brought 
about abrogation of the conference agree- 
ment which for over eleven years efficient- 
ly functioned. 


“It is most imperative that we regain 
control and management of our own busi- 
ness affairs in order that the same may 
be properly and economically conducted in 
the best interests of ourselves as well as 
those of our agents and the public.” 

Mr. Yunker quoted a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court upon the 
right of contract and the intimation was 
that he was hitting at interference by the 
insurance commissioners. 


“Commissions are paid to local agents 
who write and produce the business and 
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the disbursements for that purpose are a 
part of the funds retained in the respective 
localities where such business is written 
and produced, a reduction in which would 
increase the amount that may be sent 
abroad to appease the cravings of in- 
satiable appetites,” declared the speaker in 
referring to the large amount of premium 
income written by British companies. 

“We have seen the orderly, correct and 
proper conduct of our business seriously 
impeded during recent months by unwar- 
ranted attacks from those with whom we 
were associated, in their ruthless attempts 
to dominate the conduct of our business 
regardless of the destructive effect on the 
business of the multitude of agents which 
was established and prospered on what 
they had a right to believe was a permanent 
working agreement, the terms of which 
were dictated by the companies themselves. 
In practice these arrogant and domineering 
forces have denied the right of freedom to 
the agents in the exercise of their inherent 
and individual privileges in the manner to 
which they are entitled and have been 
accustomed, causing needless turmoil and 
financial loss and constituting on the whole 
i policy indefensible in any just and reason- 
ible manner.” 


Blame Not on Bureau 
Attempts have 


President Yunker, 
the separation 


been made according to 
to place the blame for 
trouble on Bureau com- 
panies, but that facts are that the Union, 
on motion of a British company repre- 
sentative at Montreal last year, abrogated 
the conference agreement and inaugurated 
an un-American plan of separation and 
the Bureau could not in any way have 
prevented the beginning of separation 
which naturally followed abrogation. 

“The attitude of the Bureau since the 
abrogation of the agreement, and up to 
che present time,” continued Mr. Yunker, 
‘while upholding our rights and the rights 
of our agents, has been one of conciliation 
and favorable to compromise upon an 
honorable and fair basis to all concerned 
for the good of the business and the benefit 
of the agents and the public.” 
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The Bureau accepted the Chicago pro- 
posal made by the local agents, Mr. Yunker 
said, thus giving evidence of a willing- 
ness to compromise and cooperate. “We 
need offer no excuses for any action we 
have taken and we believe we are entitled 
to and will receive the full support of 
our agents and the American public i 
our position,” 

The Bureau will continue to support 
cooperation freely, declared the president. 
It is most important for all Bureau mem- 
bers to cooperate and give support to 
its own institutions. 


Committee Reports 

Waite Bliven, chairman of the executive 
committee, gave in his report a review 
of happenings in the last half year. Ralph 
Rawlings also urged cooperation among 
Bureau field men for the general protection 
of the organization. 

It is the general opinion of many Bureau 
representatives at Briarcliff that no set- 
tlement of the separation issue will ever 
be made with the Union, but that each 
organization will have to make the best 
of the present situation and get along 
separately with as little friction as pos- 
sible. Of course, the Bureau companies 
ire strongly against interference with the 
yusiness by the insurance commissioners 
and think now that the states cannot con- 
stitutionally enforce any commission 
mandates. 

Bureau companies are actively endeav- 
oring to line-up St. Louis agencies seriously 
menaced by the latest Western Union 
threat on St. Louis methods and customs, 
and it is expected that many of the larger 
St. Louis offices will add large Bureau 
companies to their strings before many 
more days. 

The first step in that direction was the 
information that the Charles L. Crane 
Agency had taken over the National Lib- 
erty. This became known shortly after 
Crane’s return from Chicago. However, 
he had nothing important to report in the 
way of further developments in the West- 
ern Union situation to his brother members 
in the Fire Underwriters Association of 
St. Louis. 





—— New York Models 


(Continued from page 1) 


law for the correction of any schedule, 
rules or rates which may be found to be 
unfair or unreasonable. I will appreciate 
if you hear of any wilful violations of 
the rates or rules if you will report the 
same, either to the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization, or to this de- 
partment, in order that appropriate action 
may be taken to enforce the law.” 


8,000 Violations a Year Were 
Uncorrected 


In his report to the annual meeting of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization on February 13, 1924, Secretary 
Rhoades said that there were about 40,000 
violations of various degrees of importance 
regularly on the books, of which approxi- 
mately 8,000 were expiring each year un- 
corrected. The Governing Committee ap- 
pointed the sub-committee (heretofore 
mentioned), to study the situation and pro- 
pose remedial measures. This committee 
immediately got busy. A “dead line” was 
drawn as of November 1, 1923, and the 
chief executives of all the members and 
subscribers were notified of the provisions 
of the law and forwarded lists of viola- 
tions. The result was amazing. It was 
seen that everybody meant business and 
the corrections thereupon were made by 
the thousands. 


New Ruling 
The rating organization has sent out a 
new rule covering the entire question of 
violations of rules and rates, which is 
self-explanatory. It follows: 


RULE NO. 6. CLASS A 
Violations of Rules and Rates 


Inasmuch ag it is necessary to formulate rules 
for the proper conduct of the fire insurance 
business in the State of New. York and for 
the mutual protection of our members and sub- 
scribers and to comply with sections 141 and 
14la of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, which is very specific in making it a 
misdemeanor for any company authorized to 
transact the business of fire insurance within this 
State to fail to comply with the rates and rules 
affecting such rates and charges of the Rating 


Organization in which it has membership or 
whose rates it adopts as its standard, it is the 
duty of the stamping offices of the Syracuse 
and Buffalo Divisions to examine all daily re- 
ports of policies written by Organization com- 
panies covering risks within the territory of 
those divisions, and promptly to notify each 
company specifically as to whether the daily 
reports or endorsements so submitted show 
conformity to the rules and rates provided, and 
if not, then to indicate in what particular or 
particulars each daily report or endorsement 
shows violation of the rates and rules. 

Furthermore, at the expiration of the first 
month succeeding the month in which the daily 
report or endorsement is submitted for certifica- 
tion the stamping offices shall send each Or- 
ganization company a list (to be known as the 
Thirty Day List) of the uncorrected violations 
of rates and rules standing against the com- 
pany on the records; this list to be followed at 
the expiration of the next month by a list (to 
be known as the Sixty Day List) of the viola- 
tion of rates and rules still uncorrected; this in 
turn to be followed at the expiration of the 
next ensuing month by a third list (known as 
the Ninety Day List). 

At the expiration of ten days after the re- 
ceipt of the Ninety Day List by the interested 
company, provided the violation or violations 
enumerated therecn are still uncorrected, the 
stamping offices shall send the complete fil le as 
to each 
of the Organization to the Central Office for 
review by the Sub-Committee on Violations of 
the Governing C ommittee, who will also consider 
any appeal made in writing by any company as 
to any violation of rate or rule with which it 
is charged, if said appeal is submitted to the 
Secretary of the Organization prior to the ex- 
piration of the ten day period following the 
third (Ninety Day) monthly notification of the 
violation. 

If, after review of the violations submitted by 
the stamping offices and the appeals (if any) as 
made by the interested company, the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Violations sustains the criticism as 
made by the stamping offices, a fine of not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars ($10) for delay in correcting 
the criticism shall be levied for each violation. 
Any company failing to pay the fine and cor- 
rect the sustained violation within twenty days 
after receipt of notification of fine shall be re- 
ported to the Governing Committee by the Sub- 
Committee on Violations, with the recommenda- 
tion that the offending company be expelled 
from the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization and rate filings as made for such 
Company with the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York be formally withdrawn. 

Note:—If, appeal hag been made as hereinbe- 
fore provided, the date of fine shall be fixed by 
specific action of the Sub-Committee on Vio- 
lations. S. RHOADES, Secretary. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ......% *$3,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 





other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 
Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
| re $14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
ret G. Vaughan, Secretary 

H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
GirardF.<M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 2,949,854.39 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 





Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. er, Secretary 

Wells T. Sere, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445 .09 
865,373.90 





Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve’  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 
ties 2,938,245 .94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 





Total ........:$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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Americans Papalar in South America, 
Says H. P. Moore, Back from Long Trip 


United States Capitalists Help in Industrial Development; Bond Issues of 
Argentine, Brazil, Bolivia and Chile, Floated Here, Help Cement Re- 
lations; Domestic Companies Making Gains; Fire 

Departments Satisfactory 


Howard P. Moore, general manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation, who has touched more spots in 
the world than most insurance men, having 
once spent fourteen months on a tour of 
the globe and having just returned from 
a trip through South America, was inter- 
viewed by THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
this week on his South American trip. 


Mr. Moore left on January 10 and went 
through the Panama Canal down the west 
experience at Valparaiso, 
where he was taken off the ship and spent 
five weeks in a hospital, has already been 
described in THe EasteRN UNDERWRITER. 
Mr. Moore took the trip over the Andes 
and visited the countries on the east coast. 
The American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation companies are doing a satisfactory 
business and belong to all the tariff asso- 
ciations. 

Standing of Americans 

Asked if Americans were popular in 
South America, Mr. Moore said that they 
were, 

“The American influence is growing and 
there are numerous links tying up the 
South American republics with this Repub- 
lic. America has done much in helping 
various South American countries develop 
industrially, having large interests, for in- 
stance, in mining on the west coast. The 
American packing interests have large 
plants in Argentine and Brazil. American 
inventions are seen everywhere, such as 
the typewriter and the automobile. There 
is a large car buying population in the 
South American cities and once an auto- 
mobile is owned, it is hung onto. I saw 
some cars on the street which were twelve 
or fifteen years old. But they do not 
look like old cars as seen in America. They 
are very well kept, re-varnished and paint- 
de, and made to look like new. They do not 
seem to have much trouble in getting new 
parts,” he said, 

“The financial relations between Ameri- 
can and South American countries are 
very close, as a number of the nations are 
borrowing money from America. Bolivia, 
Chile, Brazil, and Argentine all have one 
or more American issues, and several 
tities, such as Buenos Aires, Rio and Sao 
Paulo, have had American banking houses 
issue bonds which the American people 
have bought. 

“Another connecting link between South 
America and the United States is found 
in the fact that in Bolivia there is a fiscal 
commission consisting of two Americans 
and one Bolivian, which commission has 
charge of the finances of the country; in 
Peru there is an American naval advisor ; 
in Brazil there is a naval commission of 
Americans. 

“The American who is a gentleman and 
doesn’t try to upset the customs or tradi- 
tions of the countries, which are Latin 
American, will have no trouble anywhere 
in South America. 


Old Foreign Company Associations 


“Two foreign insurance companies in 
Argentine and Chile are among the oldest 
in the world. The foreign association in 
Valparaiso was organized in 1870 and has 
been continuously in operation since that 
time. The association in Argentine was 
organized a couple of years later. 

“The foreign insurance association at 
Buenos Aires has a very fine collection of 
re marks, embracing a remarkable ex- 
hibit of these signs of foreign companies. 
One of the most interesting of all is the 
fire mark of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, a cast-iron affair showing an old 


fire plug. It is well mounted on a board 
and occupies what might be called the 
place of honor in the Association rooms. 

“The fire departments are satisfactory 
from an underwriting standpoint. Some 
of them are large and very well equipped, 
modern gasoline fire pumps being used. 
In Buenos Aires where there is no con- 








foreign companies are progressing, but 
this is on the year to year premium ex- 
hibit. Because of the large increase in 
values in South American cities the do- 
mestic companies are making the largest 
gains in percentage of gained new business. 

Pictures of three of the interesting per- 
sonalities in South American insurance 
































Three South American Personalities 


Left te right: J. J. Murphy, manager El Condor; Col. P. C. Cothran A. F. I. A. manager 
in Brazil; Giulio Bricschi, manager Compania Italo-Brasileira. 


flagration hazard the fire department is 
small. 

“Some of the fire companies, both do- 
mestic and foreign, have their own build- 
ings. The foreign companies are repre- 
sented largely by their own nationals.” 


Domestic Companies Going Ahead 
Mr. Moore said that the domestic com- 
panies are going ahead. Apparently, the 


are printed on this page, the photographs 
having been taken by Mr. Moore, who re- 
turned with a large collection of camera 
snapshots. They are Col. P. C. Cothran, 
manager of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association in Brazil; J. J. Murphy, 
manager of El Condor of Chile, a company 
in which the American Foreign Insurance 
-‘ssociation has an interest; and the man- 
ager of a Brazilian company.. 





Fire Rate Making 
In South America 


By F. J. Williams 
Assistant Secretary of the Royal 


A paper on fire insurance practice would 
not be complete without some reference to 
the system whereby rates are fixed. As in 
other parts of the world the offices working 
in South America have sought to organize 
their business and secure uniformity in 
rating and equitable treatment of risks by 
means of tariff organizations. In some 
countries where fire insurance is compar- 
atively unimportant these consist of little 
more than informal agreements between 
the companies operating or a short sched- 
ule of rates drawn up on very broad lines. 
In others, however, the development of a 
system of scientific rating has made much 
greater strides and co-operation has been 
secured with the national companies. 

In Argentina, for example, there are two 
associations, one whose members consist of 
the national companies and the other whose 
membership is composed of the foreign 
offices working in the Argentine. These 
two associations are entirely independent 
of each other, but a liason is contrived by 


means of a joint committee known as the 
Camera Sindical, consisting of six mem- 
bers from the foreign and six from the 
national association. To this committee is 
delegated all work connected with the 
drawing up and application of all tariff 
rates, rules and regulations. The associa 
tions in themselves consequently confine 
themselves to more general matters affect- 
ing the interests of insurance companies. 
Attached to the association are technical 
inspectors for sprinkler or electrical in- 
stallations and for cases of difficulty in the 
application of rates. 


Rate-Making in Chile 


So far as Chile is concerned, the work is 
also done by means of a committee, the 
national and foreign companies being rep- 
resented thereon in the proportion of five 
members and four members respectively. 
There is this difference in that all com- 
panies operating in Chile, both foreign and 
national, are members of one association. 
The headquarters is in Valparaiso, but sub- 
committees sit in a number of the princi- 
pal towns. Attached to these sub-commit- 
tees are generally inspectors, whose duties 
are also supposed to extend to be of ser- 
vice to the companies, in the event of fire, 
for the purpose of taking prompt measures 
to protect salvage, etc. 

Brazil has not advanced as far as the 
other Republics above mentioned on the 
lines of tariff organization, but recently 





there has been a movement towards co- 
operation between the national and foreign 
companies in this direction. 

In Uruguay and Colombia there are also 
local associations of which all the com- 
panies operating in those countries are 
members. 

As might be expected, the tariffs are far 
from being the complicated documents you 
are called upon to apply on this side, and, 
generally speaking, they consist of basis 
rates applied to the various classes, with 
extras for the types of inferior or reduc- 
tions for superior construction to be met 
with in the particular country, with some- 
times further extras for hazardous proc- 
esses. You will appreciate that industrial 
and architectural development is not so 
advanced, and consequently the greater 
complexity is not called for. 


Must Exercise Own Ingenuity 


Generally speaking the insurance man in 
South America is faced with a wide selec- 
tion of risks on which he has to exercise 
his ingenuity, and, in dealing with the in- 
dividual case, he is handicapped by being 
deprived of the facility for easy inspection 
you enjoy on this side. He has further to 
bear in mind that, generally speaking, the 
management and general cleanliness is not 
of too high a standard, and the ever-pres- 
ent cigarette provides a hazard all its own. 

1 remember an instance in Paraguay on 
the first independent mission | ever under- 
took. 1 went to inspect a hay dealer’s 
premises, and, finding it deep in chaff and 
the men smoking, | took occasion to pro- 
test to the owner. He readily agreed to 
prohibit this, and, accompanying me for 
a final round, he lit a cigarette on reach- 
ing the place where the chaff was most in 
evidence. On my recalling his attention 
to the breach in his own instructions, he 
replied with just indignation and aston 
ishment: “lL am the master here, and | do 
as I like.” A mild suggestion that a spark 
even from the master’s cigarette would be 
no respecter of persons carried no con- 
viction, and, after a heart-to-heart talk, [ 
had the satisfaction of taking the cancelled 
policy away with me. 

You will have realized that in dealing 
with the practice of insurance companies 
| have mainly referred to foreign com- 
panies. Those of South American origin 
naturally differ in some respects. Their 
organization is based more upon branches 
than upon agencies, though these latter are 
also extensively employed. You will 
understand that by agent I refer to the 
fully empowered representative and not 
just the producer or sub-agent. Generally 
speaking their records are not kept on the 
same lines as ours, and the copy of the 
policy book or bound copy of policies does 
not exist. Each insurance has its own 
dossier, wherein are to be found the pro- 
posal form, copy of policy, and any in- 
formation relating to the risk; and, con- 
sequently, their copy policy books are rep- 
resented by row upon row of shelves con- 
taining these carpetas or binders. 


Follow English Examples 


A final word as to the origin of fire in- 
surance in South America. I have no in- 
formation within my reach as to where 
and how it was first practiced; but I do 
not think I am far wrong if I claim that 
fire insurance, practiced as we know it 
now, by the national companies, owes much 
to the example of England. We claim, 
and rightly so, that England has been the 
pioneer in the commercial development of 
South America. English capital has 
largely built her railways and her docks, 
and permitted the opening up of her fer- 
tile hinterland. English steamers have 
been pre-eminent in her ports. Gas, elec- 
tric, water and sanitation companies have 
assisted to provide the amenities of life, 
and English merchants have established 
themselves throughout the length and 
breadth of the Continent. So in fire in- 
surance, the English were the pioneers of 
the foreign companies, and though, from 
the brief description I have given of the 
national companies’ policy conditions, there 
are many superficial differences, there are 
more striking similarities, and the form 
adopted by the majority of the companies 
bears witness to the source from which 
they derived their inspiration and on which 
they modelled their practice. 
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Windstorm Destruction Again 


Millions of dollars in destroyed property is the toll of a tornado 
and windstorm which tore its way through five southern states last 


week. In South Carolina four school children were killed in a 
schoolhouse that collapsed. A small town in Georgia was completely 
wiped off the map. 


The loss of life in such disasters is deplorable and the damage 
to property will be a severe blow to those who were not financially 
protected. 


Windstorm insurance is being more generally written now than 
ever before. Even so-called immune communities realize that a 
severe windstorm can cause extensive property damage and are 
protecting themselves financially against such loss. | 


A policy in The Home Insurance Company, New York, provides 
the protection of America’s Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance 
Company. 
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Foreign Companies’ Japan Loss Committee 


Following earthquakes which result in 
conflagrations there are always a num- 
ber of interesting questions which come 
up over decisions involving fire insurance 
questions. A cut of the loss committee 
of the foreign companies doing business 
in Japan is published on this page. This 
committee of the Foreign Fire Insur- 
ance Association of Japan has held fre- 
quent meetings and the picture repro- 
duced herewith was taken on March 30, 
a day when there was a local committee 
meeting and also an annual meeting of 
the Foreign Fire Insurance Association 
of Japan. At the latter meeting, by the 
way, H. E. Esping, manager for Japan 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation, was elected a member of the 
executive committee of the F. F. I. A. J. 
There are about 100 Japanese companies 





quake originated September 1 on an 
island in Sagami Bay, about sixty miles 
from Tokio. The number killed was 
141,720; the number injured was 102,409; 
the number missing 50,601. About 100,000 
were killed by the earthquake and fire 
in Tokio. 

At the time of the fire there were forty 
pumping engines, including two made by 
American La-France. There were nine 
aerial ladders. There were twenty-five 
hose wagons on Dodge and Columbia Six 
chassis. The uniformed force consisted 
of 824 men working in two shifts. 

A number of reasons are potent as to 
why the fire department was not effec- 
tive. The first reason was the fact that 
so many fires started simultaneously in 
various quarters. It stood to reason that 
forty engines could not fight eighty-one 





Japan Earthquake Loss Committee 


From left to right, bottom row: Mr. Lancaster, Liverpool & London & Globe; Mr. Pratt, Norwich 
Union, Chairman; Mr. Colchester, Commercial Union (who has been attending the meetings since his 
arrival in Japan, which was after the earthquake), and Mr. Hannaford, South British. Top row, 
left to right: H. E. Esping, manager American Foreign Insurance Association in Japan; Mr. Dixon, 


Commercial Union; Mr. Charles, 


and they also have their own associa- 
tion. 

There has been received in this country 
a complete report of the Tokio confla- 
gration with pictures. It was made by 
B. G. Laiming, of Ivan Stakheieff & 
Company, Tokio. 


Eighty-one Fires 


_This report shows that there were 
cighty-one distinct fires recorded by the 
Japanese fire department within nine 
minutes following the shock. The earth- 


Yorkshire; Mr. Robertson, Sun. 


fires. Next, there was the failure of 
the water works system. It was neces- 
sary in some places to obtain water from 
canals and sewers. Nine and a _ half 
inch hose proved of poor quality. The 
third reason was the absence of an auto- 
matic underground fire alarm system. 
Another important reason was the build- 
ing condition of the city which was con- 
ducive to rapid spread of conflagration. 
There were thousands of two and three- 
story wooden buildings with tile roofs. 
There was also the absence of natural 








INSURANCE SOCIETY BANQUET 


Underwriter will compete against un- 
derwriter for the supremacy of his par- 
ticular branch of insurance at the an- 
nual dinner of the Insurance Society of 
New York to be held May 27 at 7 p. m. 
at the Hotel Astor. Five speakers have 
been invited, each from a_ different 
branch of the business and each will 
speak for fifteen minutes. Those in- 
vited and their topics are: Willis O. 
Robb, manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, fire insurance; 
William H. McGee, marine insurance; 
Jarvis W. Mason, vice-president of the 
American Surety, suretyship; Edward 
C. Lunt, president of the Sun Indemnity, 
casualty insurance; and Henry Moir, 
president of the United States Life, life 
insurance, 





MOVES TO 1 LIBERTY 
The Holborn Agency Corporation, in- 
ternational reinsurance brokers, has 


moved to 1 Liberty Street, New York 
City. 


COAL MINE FIRES 


All fires at coal mines that are brought 
to the attention of the engineers of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, are investigated for the purpose 
of obtaining technical information con- 
cerning the conditions under which the 
fires occurred and the methods that‘ are 
employed for their control or extinction. 
This investigation involves the collec- 
tion of samples of mine air and the di- 
rection of the work of the building of 
stoppings for the isolation of the fire 
area. 


BOSTON AGENCIES COMBINE 


The general agency of D. E. Timmer- 
man & Co., of Boston, has been merged 
with the firm of Jordan Lovett & Co., 
the new agency being conducted in the 
name of Jordan Lovett & Co. Mr. Tim- 
merman will not be connected with the 
new firm, devoting his entire time to his 
personal business, which will be con- 
ducted in the name of D. E. Timmerman 
& Co. as heretofore. 


obstacles in the way of fire. The flames 
even shot across the 1,000 foot wide 
Sumida River. Then too the collapse 
of bridges and buildings and tremendous 
crowds of people removing their belong- 
ings hampered the fire department. 

The number of houses destroyed in 
Tokio was 374,388. 

New Fireproof Patent 
Another interesting feature of Mr. 





Laiming’s report is the way that the 
various types of buildings performed 
during the earthquake and conflagration 
from the fire resistive standpoint. He 
calls attention to a new invention of he 
Timber Fireproofing Company, Ltd., of 
England, called the Oxylene process, 
which renders timber fireproof. The 
patent was recently offered to the Jap- 
anese government and private firms and 
tested and approved by the Japanese 
Navy Department. It may offer a solu- 
tion of the fireproofing problem for the 
future. 








Colonel Cunningham’s Latest Sayings 


The veteran, Colonel J. L. Cunning- 
ham, of the Glens Falls, is author of a 
new flock of epigrams and bits of 
philosophy in the current issue of “Glens 
Falls Now and Then” just received. The 
following are quotations: 

Social graces are desirable; but it is 
difficult to trot into 


cess. 


fox business suc- 

It is not best to tell all you know, but 
better than telling a little of what you 
don’t know. 

Who has everything he wants is likely 
to have things belonging to others. 

A widow claiming under an accident 
for the death of her 
husband, the company in concluding a 
letter to her, said, “We do not believe 
your husband was She 
answered briefly and, as she thought, to 
the point, saying: “My husband was 
buried six weeks ago in the ordinary way 
and I resent your insinuation that he isn’t 
covered.” 

Don't believe all you hear about your 
competitor. He likely hears the same 
things about you. 

Accurate comparisons are likely to be 
the most odious. 

We must live among men as social 
beings, but will continue ourselves as in- 
dividuals—personality is lasting. 

Congress has reversed Diogenes’ quest 
for an honest man. Congress has the 
easier job. 

A windstorm may lift your dwelling, 
but it won't lift your mortgage. 

Have rules for your work and work 
your rules. 

A man whom nobody pleases is more 
unhappy than one who pleases nobody. 

One hindrance to our living within our 
income is the fear that others may think 
that we are obliged to. 


policy accidental 


covered.” 


Bait is an important consideration 
when you're fishing. A favorably known 
company is live fait for an insurance 


agent when he goes fishing for business. 

A visible Irish bull showed its humor- 
ous horns in the circular of a certain 
manager prohibiting, among other things, 
the writing of “vacant buildings and their 
contents.” 

One who digs up old jokes might be 
called an ex-humorist. 

How occasionally we are surprised by 
others doing things which we thought 
could not be done. 

It disposes of an enemy when we make 
him a friend. 

What we do is often qualified by our 
manner of doing it. 

There isn’t so much difference in the 
importance of knowing what we ought 
to know and in forgetting what we ought 
to forget. 

Duty is often unfortunate in her calls 
-—so many not being at home. 

You can make more friends through 
your business than business through your 
friends. 

A multiplicity of advice breeds con- 
fusion. 

“A woman is as old as she looks and 
a man is as young as he feels,” has been 
a common but dubious measure of age. 
An insurance woman who is the ac- 
tivity of a certain agency office, old 
enough to speak from some experience, 
yet coming very decidedly within her 
own definition of youth, gives this re- 


vised version of the above quotation: “A 
woman is young as long as she is looked 
at and a man is old when he quits look- 
ing.” 

Even if he gets poor service a fat man 
in a telephone booth has little room for 
complaint. 

When we are at its foot, a hill looms 
higher than the mountain behind it. 

Work is a good self-starter to success. 

Dormant good intentions are some- 
thing like an alarm clock that needs 
winding. 





STEEL WOOL FIRES 
Careless Seniling of —e and Wood 
Finishing Material May Be a Serious 
Hazard 


Two fires occurred in New York City 
during March, both of electrical origin, 
caused by short circuits due to steel 
wool, consisting of finely shredded 
steel which is used in finishing floors and 
furniture. One fire occurred in a plant 
manufacturing steel wool. An employee 
was carrying a bale of this material on 
his shoulder and accidently placed the 
end of the bale against the open door 
of a cabinet enclosing an_ electrical- 
switchboard panel. The steel wool 
acted as electrical conductor, causing a 
short circuit between terminals of a 
switch. The material being coated with 
oi! burned freely after being heated to 
mecandescence by the flow of current 
through it. 

The second fire occurred while the 
steel wool was being used to finish a 
hardwood floor. In the operation, it 
came against a terminal in an ordinary 
base receptacle, installed near the floor 
level. The steel wool in this case also 
acted as an electrical conductor, short 
circuiting the terminals. The current 
flow overheated the metal, and being 
coated with oil it burned freely. The 
amount of material was small in this 
case and the fire was readily controlled. 





AIDING CLEAN-UP WEEK 

Believing that it can aid in preventing 
the sacrifice of human lives and the loss 
of ‘millions of dollars in property, the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters an- 
nounced Sunday that it was joining whole- 
heartedly with the Department of Health 
to make the annual Clean-Up Week, be- 
ginning Monday the most successful in 
the history of the city. F. J. T. Stewart, 
Superintendent of the Bureau of Surveys 
of the New York Board, said: “The 
cleaner the city the safer it is, both from 
a standpoint of health and fire hazards.” 


TO REINSURE 

Stockholders of the Liberty Fire In- 
surance Company of St. Louis will hold 
a special meeting in the home office, 
Title Guaranty Building, St. Louis, on 
May 6 for the purpose of passing upon 
the contract to reinsure the company 
with the Great Western Fire Insurance 
Company of Chicago. 

The Great Western proposed to as- 
sume outstanding policies and contracts 
of insurance of the Liberty Fire and to 
pay all losses under them. 

On May 7 a special commission ap- 
pointed by State Superintendent of In- 
surance Ben C. Hyde of Missouri will 
meet in the Liberty’s home office to pass 
upon the proposed re-insurance con- 
tracts. 
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In spite of the fire 
the profits go on 


) pT Ir 1s just as if invisible workmen operated 
y the wrecked machinery— just as if the fac- 


tory delivered its daily quota— just as if 


fire had not stilled the turning wheels and 

stopped production— 

The profits go on! 
That is the result of having Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. Business Interruption 
Insurance provides a daily fund to cover 
sen your fixed charges and profits during the 
period of reconstruction that follows a fire. 
Our local representative will be glad to 
explain how this protection can be applied 
to your business. Let us put you in touch 

se24 with him. 





NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A, & J. H. STODDART 
100 William Street, New York City 


Since 1864 this General Agency organization has been a factor in the econom- 
ical distribution of insurance protection and it has always endeavored to 
merit the position of leadership that it has occupied in the insurance world. 





T ‘the left is an advertisement that 
will appear in the next issue of 


System magazine, a publication that 


reaches many business executives. 
Business Interruption Insurance is not 
complicated when you reduce it to its 
A.B.C’s and draw a picture of it. 
This advertisement tells the whole 
story in a few words. Representatives 
of the New York Underwriters 
Agency are benefiting by this adver- 
tising because of the increased interest 
in this coverage and in some cases 
because of direct business received. 
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Mortgagee’s Interest 
Must Be Paid First 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. RULES 





Assured Cannot Secure Equal Rights 
By Taking Out Additional 


Fire Policies. 





Counsel for the Massachusetts insurance 
department has informed one of the promi- 
nent New England fire insurance com- 
panies that the interests of mortgagees 
cannot be injured by the taking out of 
additional insurance by the asured without 
the knowledge of the mortgagees. In such 
cases the claim of the mortgagee must be 
paid in full first to the extent of his inter- 
ests and not apportioned with the claim of 
the assured. 


Following is the ruling of the Massachu- 
setts department on this controversial 
point : 


It now appears upon such further examina- 
tion that the precise question raised has been 
plainly determined by a decision of our Supreme 
Judicial Court in the case of Hardy vs. Lan- 
cashire Insurance Company, 166 Mass. 210, 
which decision confirms the opinion heretofore 
expressed by the writer that upon the facts 
appearing in the instant case the mortgagees are 
entitled to payment of the full award from those 
companies whose policies are payable to them 
as mortgagees as their interests may appear. 


Cites the Hardy Case 


The facts in the Hardy case were as follows: 

The defendant company issued a policy for 
$3,000 to B and payable to H et al as mortgagees 
as their interest might appear. The mortgage 
was $3,000. The policy was in the Massachu- 
setts standard form and contained the provi- 
sion that no act or default of any person other 
than the mortgagee or his agents should affect 
the mortgagee’s right to recover and the pro- 
vision for apportionment in the case of other 
insurance. B, acting without the knowledge or 
consent of the mortgagees, subsequently placed 
another policy for $1,500 on his own interest, 
which policy was not payable to the mortgagees. 
A loss occurred, the amount of which was 
determined by referees, whose award was $2,775. 

The defendant company contended, as you do, 
in the instant case, that it was not liable to 
the mortgagees for the full amount of the 
award, but that under the apportionment clause, 
it was liable to them only for such proportion 
of the award as the amount insured by its 
policy bore to the total amount insured by both 
policies, or thirty forty-fifths of the award. 

The court held that the company was liable to 
the mortgagees for the full amount of the 
award, and states: that under the mortgagee 
clause the act of the mortgagor in placing an- 
other policy without their knowledge or con- 
sent could not affect the rights of the mortga- 
gees under the policy which was payable to 
them as their interests might appear. 

It is true, as you have stated, that Section 97 
of our law provides that in the event of a loss 
under a policy payable to mortgagees, the 
company shall pay the claim of the mortga- 
geeg in the order of the priority of their claims, 
not beyond the amount for which the company 
is liable. But under the decision above stated, 
the company is liable, on the facts appearing, to 
the mortgagees for the full amount of the 
award it being less than the amount of the 
mortgage, 


An Injustice to Mortgagee 


The contention that no injustice is worked to 
the mortgagee by making an apportionment in 
the manner contended for by you, does not ap- 
pear to be sound. If it is carried to its logical 
conclusion it simply means that a mortgagor, 
acting without the consent of the mortgagee, 
can place additional policies not payable to the 
mortgagee of such an amount that the com 
panies whose policies are payable to the mort 
gagee would be liable to the mortgagee for a 
very small proportion of the loss, or in other 
words, the mortgator, if your contention is 
sound, can practically vitiate the insurance 
which is intended for the protection of the 
mortgagee. This view igs supported by the 
decision in the Hardy case in which the court 
Says that the provisions in our standard policy 
in favor of the mortgagee are intended to 
afford to the mortgagee full indemnity to the 
extent of the insurance and of his interest in 
the property, unless the policy is voided by 
some act of the mortgagee or those claiming 
under him. 

The authority of the Commissioner relative 
to complaints on claim settlements is contained 
in Section 28 of Chapter 175 of the General 
Laws. Under this section the issue on such 
complaints is whether a company is unfairly 


or unreasonably delaying the settlement of a, 


claim or is unduly engaging in litigation in 
reference thereto. Since it appears that the 
contention raised has been resolved adversely 
by the decision above cited, it would clearly 
appear that there is no good cause for the 
companies whose policies are payable to the 
mortgagees further deferring payment to the 
mortgagees of the full amount of the award, 
unless there is some express stipulation in the 
Policies to the effect that the claim is to be 
apportioned over the® total insurance on the 
property under policies issued to or held by any 
party having an insurable interest therein, as 
was the case in Hartford Ins. Co. vs. Williams, 
63 Fed. 925, which stipulation, as we are in 
formed, does not appear therein. 
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Get the Results— 








Results Count! 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 





of New York 


Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 





NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen's Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glasa. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 


Mast Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 









HE OBJECT of every progressive 
business is to get results—good 
results—and many of them. 


It takes a certain amount of real 
cooperation to assist in getting 
good results—and many of them. 


Identifying your business with a 
recognized, dependable, and service- 
giving institution can contribute 
much toward getting the ‘‘results 
that count.”’ 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 











Cites Benefits of 
Auto Title Laws 


BEFORE COMMERCE CHAMBER 





Frank Roberson of National Board 
Tells of Recoveries of Stolen 
Cars and Rate Cuts 





Frank Roberson, assistant general 
counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and an ardent advocate 
of certificate of title laws for automobiles 
as a means for closing markets to pro- 
fessional auto thieves who steal cars to 
sell them, spoke on auto thefts Wednes- 
day before the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Cleveland. 

Approximately 40,000 reported stolen 
automobiles in twenty-eight key cities 
alone in 1923, of which 2,307 were in the 
convention city of Cleveland, show the 
serious nature of this rapidly growing 
crime, according to Mr. Roberson. The 
estimated value of the stolen automobiles 
in the United States in 1923, consider- 
ably in excess of $100,000,000, almost 
staggers the belief. 

“You can readily appreciate the inter- 
est in an adequate and speedy remedy 
on the part of the stock fire and marine 
insurance companies,” said the speaker, 
“when* your attention is called to the 
fact that the total automobile premiums 
collected in 1923 by all insurers, whether 
stock, casualty, Lloyds, reciprocal or mu- 
tual, were $254,907,277, an increase of 
20% over 1922. Of this amount the 
stock fire companies collected $88,600,- 
000; casualty insurance companies $125,- 
000,000; Lloyds, reciprocal and mutuals 
about $40,000,000. 

Among those directly benefited by 
the enactment of certificate of title law 
are: 

1. Owners of insured automobiles 
who are interested because of insurance 
rate reduction. 

2. Owners of uningured automobiles 
who have a lessened liability of theft. 

3. Finance and credit corporations 
who deal in automobile commercial 
paper. 

7 4. Motor dealers who have an unpaid 
ien. 

5. District Attorneys and law enforce- 
ment officers. 

6. Insurance companies which will 
have a much more stable business as well 
as a larger volume even with lower rates. 

The increased revenue to the state 
from fees by reason of the check on 
proper license plates that result from 
the Certificates of Title Law. 


Reduced Rates on Theft Insurance 

“Since the enactment of the certificate 
of title law in Michigan the country theft 
rate has been applied throughout the 
State of Michigan outside of the city 
of Dertoit. In Wyoming, where the law 
was enacted in 1923, the theft rates have 
been reduced 50%. In North Carolina, 
Florida and Alabama where the law be- 
came effective in 1923 a reduction of 
10% has already been granted. Similar 
reductions will obtain in Virginia and 
South Carolina on the dates their laws 
go into effect. 

“It is interesting to compare the Mich- 
igan theft rates with those obtaining in 
New York. In the case of Michigan, 
which has a certificate of title law, $500 
theft insurance on a Ford car costs 
$4.00 (outside of the City of Detroit) 
and no locking device is required; In 
Albany, New York, $500 theft insurance 
on a Ford car is $34.35 and a locking de- 
vice is required. In the State of Michi- 
gan (outside of the City of Detroit) 
$1,000 theft insurance on a Buick costs 
$7.00, whereas the same amount of in- 
surance on a Buick in Albany, New 
York, costs $40.00. To be sure, the 
peculiar nature of the theft situation in 
New York would always require some 
difference from the Michigan rate, but 
the conclusion is inescapable that the 
certificate of title law does materially 
reduce thefts. 

“One of the substantial benefits of the 
certificate of title law is the recovery 
of stolen cars. 
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Ruminations of “The 1849 Man” 


T may not be seemly to speak of things 
et come. Prophetic utterances have 
ever been held in doubt, but one may, 
with good tacte, speak of things past, 
especially if he speak with authority and 
prudence, as I, in this case, am prepared 
to do because I have been a witness to the 
things of which I shall make mention. 


I have seen it grow fiom a one-:oom, 
one-man compar.y, in 1849, to an organi- 
zation now numberir g hundreds of people; 
and I have the grateful consciousness that 
throughout its history it has reflected the 
character of its founder, has dealt fairly 
with mary thousands of people and has 
brougl t happinecs to an equal numker who 
would have been in distress from fire loss or 


To my mind the two _outstandi ; ‘ge 
nif oy damage but for their Glens Falls policies. 


events of 1849 were the discovery of gold 
in California, which long since has played 
out, and the organization of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company which, after 
seventy-five years, is becoming stronger 
every day. 





My appreciation is expressed at this 
time to all those who have, by word or 
deed, helped to make the ‘“‘Old and Tried”’ 
such an outstanding success in the great 
and beneficent business of insurance. 


“OLD and TRIED” FOUNDED in 1849 








INSURANCE“ COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 


R. S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 
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Names of Companies 
Changed in Jugoslavia 


oe 


IT IS RESULT OF POLITICS 


Thirty Companies Doing Business There, 
of Which Six Are Domestic Com- 
panies; Currency Better 





By Bela Deutsch 
April 20.—All European 
currencies have been depreciating when 
compared to the quotation of the United 
States dollar on the exchange of 
Zurich, Switzerland. Only the dinar, 
the money of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovaks’ Kingdom, has gained constant- 
ly in value since the summer of 1923. 
The Zurich rate of the dinar was five 
and a half centimes in July, 1923. In 


Jugoslavia, 


December it grew to six centimes, 
whereas lately fourteen dinars were 
hought for one Swiss franc. It is re- 


ported that the government has the in- 
tention to stabilize the value of the 
dinar on the rate of eight centimes, 
which would be one-twelfth part of the 
value before the war. 

The improvement of the dinar is not 
surprising at all since the foreign trade 
balance of the country is active and 
honest efforts were made in order to 
balance also the budget of revenues and 
expenditures. The increased export of 
goods produced about eight milliard 
dinars. These agricultural products 
were mainly exported to countries which 
have a good currency. The value of 
the imported industrial articles does not 
exceed the amount of six milliard dinars. 


Jugoslavia a Rural Country 


As it is known, Jugoslavia is eminent- 
ly an agricultural country and inherited 
the most fertile parts of Hungary. With 
its living stock and cultivated soil it is 
the richest country in south Europe. 
Owing to some good harvests, wheat 
prices fell 20%, and a lively economic 
development took place consequently. 
All the lines of economic life were in- 
spired with an intensive activity. 

The political agreement concluded 
with Italy, and the marriage of the king, 
which attached Jugoslavia to Roumania 
in a friendly way, had a good influence 
on the development of Jugoslavia. The 
country is rich in raw materials and 
foreign capital participates in the Jugo- 
slavian industries day by day in higher 


degree. A British capitalist group re- 
cently invested two million pounds 
there, and Dutch, Swiss and_ Italian 


banks place their attention at the dis- 
posal of the Jugoslavian market. _ 

More than thirty insurance companies 
do business in Jugoslavia, but only six 
of them are national companies, the 
others being either branches of insti- 
tutions residing in the Entente States, 
or nationalized foreign companies, 


Domestic Companies 


The national companies are the fol- 
lowing, listed according to their impor- 
tance: Srbija, Beogradska Zadruga, 
Sumadija, Croatia, Vzajemna Zavaroval- 
nica and Triglav. Even some of these 
are in close connection with foreign 
capital. As to the foreign companies, 
the first in rank among them is the 
Parisian L’Union and the likewise 
French La Nationale. The Slavia and 
the Koruna are branches of Czecho- 
slovakian institutions and have had no 
considerable success as yet. 

Though the head offices of all the 
companies are in Belgrade, their busi- 
ness sphere is chiefly in the newly an- 
nexed part of Jugoslavia, which is on a 
higher degree’ gf cultugal and econom- 
ical developm ah Hut fone of the old 
insurance companies ' {gs permitted to 
work on the annexed territory under 
its old name. They could preserve their 
old organization, but were compelled to 
alter their names in accordance with the 
changed political situation. 

this way the Assicurazioni Gen- 
trale became the Sava; the Riunione 
Adriatica became the Jadransko; the 
Onciere is called now Rossija-Fonciere. 


The business- of the First-Hungarian do not share these handling charges, 


and of the Wiener was transmitted to 
the Herceg-Bosna Co. The new- firm of 
the Austrian Phenix is now Jugoslavia; 
the Anker was baptised to Vardar and 
the Duna to Dunav. The Hungarian 
Elementary Insurance Company is co- 
operating with English capital and 
leads business under the name of Com- 
mercial Union. 

It is to be seen that there are plenty 
of well-founded insurance companies 
and the insurance business in this coun- 
try is not any more in a pioneer state. 
The whole Jugoslavian business de- 
serves the attention of the  reinsur- 
ance companies. All the more so, as a 
national reinsurance company does not 
exist here, and reinsurances are trans- 
ferred to the Italian, Austrian and Hun- 
garian mother institutions, but there 
would be place enough for foreign com- 
panies to acquire reinsurance customers. 


The Rates 


Jugoslavian companies generally cul- 
tivate all the lines of insurance busi- 
ness; specialty companies are unknown. 
A solid tile roof building pays 1.5 lodg- 
ings; 1.8 stores; and warehouses 2% 
fire insurance premium. The old tariff 
of 1914, established then by the Hun- 
garian Cartell, is still in effect, but 
handling charges are collected addition- 
ally. These make 20% up to 500 dinars; 
17% up to 1,000 dinars; and 14% for 
higher policies. Reinsurance institutions 


which fall thus entirely to the benefit 
of the direct companies to cover their 
high cost of management. 

Doing new business is not easy owing 
to the great number of the companies. 


. In Old Servia the business of the na- 
, tional companies is prevailing, but in 


Croatia the largest business is in the 
hands of the Italian Jadransko and of 
the Sava. 

The whole income of the fire insur- 
ance business in 1923, including all fees 
and charges, is not estimated at more 


than sixty to sixty-five million dinars, 


which is about 160,000 pounds. 

As to general conditions of life, a 
three room flat is insured generally for 
about 1,400 pounds, and the salary of 
a better clerk reaches the countervalue 
of twenty pounds a month. - Cost of liv- 
ing is cheaper than in the West Eu- 
ropean states, and the population has 
opportunity for small savings, which is 
very favorable from the point of view 
of the insurance business. 

The loss record is not bad, being be- 
tween 12-15%, due to the good roof 
tiles used everywhere. In consequence 
of some big factory fires, this rate be- 


_came temporarily worse, even 30% in 


the last year. 


In Life Insurance 


As to the life insurance, standing of 
the business is still somewhat slack. 


The companies were compelled to con- 
vert the old policies, made out in Aus- 
trian kronen into “dinar policies” at the 
rate of one dinar, 82 kronen. This meant 
a heavy loss and great sacrifice for the 
companies which invested their reserve 
funds in kronen values and which be- 
came depreciated during the war. At 
the conversion the companies tried to 
induce their clients to make supple- 
mentary contracts, and thus raise the 
“dinar amount” of the new policies to 
the same sum which figured on the old 
kronen policy. In this manner many 
customers engaged themselves beyond 
their means and the reaction of this 
forced business resulted in the present 
slackness of the life insurance branch. 
Insurance against hail may become 
of great importance considering the ag- 
ricultural character of the country. In- 
surance against theft, burglary and ac- 
cidents is in a primordial state. Surety 
insurance is almost unknown. But the 
insurance of transports is developing. 
There are navigable rivers, the Danube 
and the Sava, and a coast line of 600 
kilometres with small but well protected 
harbors. The Triglav is the company 
which carries on the chief transport in- 
surance business. Some months ago a 
new shipping company was founded by 
aid of the Government. The “S. H. S. 
Jugoslavian Shipping Company” has a 
capital fund of 150 million dinars and a 
commercial fleet with twenty-six pas- 
senger ships and many towing boats. 
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N May 24, 1844, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
sitting before his telegraph instru- 
at Washington, 

first message to Alfred Vail at Balti- 
more forty miles away. 
came the same momentous message, “What 


Two days later the Democratic National Convention 
at Baltimore, seeking to find out whether Senator 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE ® MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
<<@  SPRINGFIELD,MASSACHUSETIS 


EPISODES 2f “e FORTIES 


Reviewing events which occurred during the period when the 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company was founded. 
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sical 75 years of Property Protection 


Silas Wright of New York, who was then in Wash- 
ington, would consent to run as Vice-President, sent 
a post messenger to Washington. 
message by telegraph to see what the new inven- 


The telegraph carried the message to Wright and 
back his refusal, but the Convention was 
skeptical and waited until the next day to have it 
the messenger. 
his invention span the continent and link the Old 


They also sent the 


Morse lived to see 
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CM Backbone 


ot NATIONAL 
Production 


ipo protection of insurance is especi- 
ally vital to the great industries 
connected with the production and dis- 
tribution of food. 


“Give us bread” has been the great cry 
of every people throughout the ages. 
Without the proper financial safeguards 
which modern insurance throws about this 
and like commodities, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for other human activi- 
ties to go on. 


Through its far-flung connections the L. & 
L. & G. is privileged to render important 
service in this vast field. Humble farm- 
house, gigantic warehouse and towering 
grain elevator alike, all over the country, 
enjoy the security which L. & L. &G. pro- 
tection brings. The L. & L. & G. is pleased 
to feel that its efforts extend into so many 
channels which serve to stimulate, guard 
and make secure so important a thing as 
America’s daily food supply. 
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Springfield’s Story 
Told in Book Form 


HANDSOME VOLUME 


ISSUED 





Seventy-Five Years of Progress; How 
Company Met Chicago, Boston and 
Other Conflagrations 





It is growing to be the fashion for in- 
surance companies upon the occasion of 
passing an important milestone in their 
progress to issue an anniversary volume 
giving the history of the company. Sev- 
eral of these books have already been 
noted in the columns of THe Easrern 
UNDERWRITER. The Springfield Fire & 
Marine is now seventy-five years old and 
to commemorate that anniversary the com- 
pany has had published an account of its 
origin and development. It is a large book, 
heautifully bound and printed, and one of 
the most interesting of all the stories of 
the insurance companies. 

A famous family in New England is the 


* Chapin family and it was Marvin Chapin, 


of Springfield, who left home at the age 
of seventeen with twenty-five cents in his 
pocket, instead of working on his father’s 
farm, who is the father of the company. 
He was apprenticed to his uncle, a tanner 
and shoe maker, who gave him $25 a year. 
Later he made a success in the hotel busi- 
ness and became a member of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. On the theory that 
a lot of premiums were being sent to Hart- 
ford and Boston companies and_ that 
Springfield should have its own company, 
Mr. Chapin started to raise $100,000 of 
capital in Springfield. He wanted ten men 
or firms to take $10,000 each of stock. At 
first he failed, but later succeeded. Among 
the signatories to the charter were the 
speaker of the house of representatives, 
the president of the senate, and the gover- 
nor of the state. The first secretary or 
underwriter was William Conner, Jr., of 
Wartford, his salary being $1,500 a year. 
Two rooms in the Springfield City Hall 
were engaged at an annual rental of $100. 


First Agent Later Became President of 
Another Company 


The first policy was written by Daniel 
W. Heald, of Cavendish, Vt., who later 
became president of the Home Insurance 
Company. At the start the company wrote 
fire and marine. The first loss was on a 
policy in Northampton, Mass., adjusted at 
$281. 

In the years directly following the 
launching of the Springfield Fire & Marine, 
insurance companies had a hard time. 
There was a panic, for instance, in 1857. 
The Springfield not only weathered that 
but purchased property on a corner where 
in the early days of Springfield and two 
centuries before the company was organ- 
ized, there had been a fort. The land cost 
$1 a square foot. ° 

The company increased its capital to 
$500,000 in 1866. Big fires became numer- 
ous and in 1871 came the Chicago conflag- 
ration. Thirty-nine of-the insurance com- 
panies then doing business in Massachusetts 
became insolvent, of which three were 
Massachusetts companies. The Spring- 
field assessed its stockholders $325,000. The 
assessment was $65 a share and the mo- 
tion was carried without a dissenting voice. 

Another blow was in store for the fire 
insurance companies. The Boston fire of 
1872 destroyed $80,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty. There were fifty-two stock and 
mutual insurance companies in Massachu- 
setts at the time, most of which concen- 
trated their business within the limits of 
the state. Twenty-six of them failed 
under the weight of the conflagration. This 
loss impaired the capital stock of the 
Springfield by about $150,000. The direc- 
tors met and recommended an assessment 
of 30 per cent, which was unanimously 
accepted. Despite the conflagrations the 
Springfield wound up its first quarter cen- 
tiry with surplus to policyholders of 
$580,555. 


Damon Became President 
By the end of its second twenty-five 
years the figures showed assets of nearly 
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$5,000,000 ; surplus to policyholders of over 
$3,000,000. 

A. Willard Damon became president of 
the company in 1895 and he rapidly be- 
came a leading figure in the business. The 
book pays a fine tribute to his ability, his 
character and his personality. Under his 
administration the company showed the 
greatest growth. 


Several pages are devoted to the man- 
ner in which the Springfield handled the 
San Francisco fire loss. President Damon 
went there and took the position right from 
the start that the policyholders should be 
protected without quibbling or undue stress 
laid upon technicalities. 


The book teems with biographies of 
Springfield personalities. Amos J. Hard- 
ing, who was western manager for many 
years, was a remarkably interesting char- 
acter as is Alfred F. Dean, who succeeded 
Mr. Harding as manager and who is author 
of the Dean Rating Schedule. It is char- 
acteristic of the modesty of George G. 
Bulkley, who was elected president this 
year, that only three paragraphs are de- 
voted to his career in the book and the 
adjectives used in discussing his character- 
istics are these in a sentence made when 
he was transferred to Hartford to cover 
western New England for the London & 
Lancashire and Orient: “His valuable 
training and familiarity with underwriting 


conditions in the middle states served him 
in good stead.” 

The Springfield has always been a pro- 
gressive company and now does a world- 
wide business as it is a member of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 

The concluding pictures in the book 
show representatives of the company who 
have been employed more than twenty-five 
years in the home office, western depart- 
ment and Pacific department. 





HARTFORD CONTRACT INVALID 





Reinsurance Agreement With Dixie Fire 
Was Not Submitted to Stock- 
holders Court Holds 


Richmond, Virginia, May 8—A con- 
tract whereby the Hartford Fire rein- 
sured 90% of the outstanding risks of 
the Dixie of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, and all that the latter comany 
vould write within the next five years, 
was held today to be invalid by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
because the executive committee of the 
Dixie made the contract without sub- 
mitting it to the stockholders for ap- 
proval. 

The district court at Greensboro which 
enjoined the majority of stockholders 
from doing anything to question the 


biiding force of the contract at any time 
during the period that it was run, was 
reversed in the case. 

The contract was made in March 
1923, negotiations having been rushed 
through to completion without loss of 
time. The Hartford must restore to 
the Dixie all property received by it 
under cover of the contract. Further, 
it was held that no costs incident to 
the litigation could be saddled upon the 
Dixie. Whatever expense was incurred 
in this connection must be borne by 
such members of the executive com- 
mittee and board of directors as were 
parties to the cause. 





MESEROLE HEADS NEW JERSEY 


C. V. Meserole, President of the 
Pacific Fire and the Bankers & Ship- 
pers, was elected president of the New 
Jersey Insurance Company at a meeting 
of the board of directors on Monday of 
this week. Mr. Meserole fills the 
vacancy caused by the death of J. R. 
Hall. L. R. Bowden and H. B. Lamy, 
Jr., were elected vice-presidents of the 
New Jersey. These officers have here- 
tofore been in charge of the fire office 
ot the company, which now ceases to 
exist. 
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Baggage Insurance 
-asiest side lines to 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


CHICAGO 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 


“Your Personal Effects’— 
a new folder 


Personal Effects, Personal Possessions, and ‘Tourist 
are undoubtedly three of the 
sell all the year round. 
client of yours; every friend; everyone in town needs 
one or another of these coverages, and is a live pros- 
pect. And with vacation days ahead, your least effort 
will be rewarded. 


“very 


“Your Personal Effects,’ our latest advertising 
folder, will aid you materially in soliciting. 
the Advertising Department for a copy, and 


Write to 


“Ask the Fidelity-Phenix Special” 


FUDELITY= PHIENTX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


SO MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


PAUL L. HAID 
PRESIDENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ellis Tells Specials 
Ways to Help Locals 


TIPS ON SALES PRODUCTION 


Suggestions Which Lead to New Busi- 
ness More Effective Than Knock- 


ing or Entertaining 


Ways and means by which special agents 
can produce more business were discussed 
by Warren Ellis, publicity and advertising 
manager of the Commercial Union Com- 
panies, before a large gathering of the 
Suburban New York Field Club men at 
their seventieth monthly meeting at the 
Hotel St Brooklyn, on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. Ellis said in part: “If a special 
agent were to go around to his agents urg- 
ing them to throw out the supplies of other 
companies he would not last long with his 
own company. If he spent his time dis- 
crediting other companies in various ways 
and discrediting the other companies’ spe- 
cial agents and discounting what they were 
doing with his agents he would soon find 
himself not only without friends among 
the special agents of the other companies 
but in many cases not even friends with 
the agents whom he had hoped to cultivate. 


George, in 


Entertaining 

“If a special agent goes out to do a 
lot of entertaining he may attract a certain 
amount of business his way, but he com- 
mits himself to a program of keeping up 
the entertaining, and soon finds out that 
this will handicap him here, there and 
everywhere with his regular work. 

“Often the special agent may get an 
increase of business from an agent by 
allowing the agent to let his balances run 
behind. This kind of a privilege, of 
course, the agent is bound to appreciate, 
but it works for not only the company’s 
discomfort, but for the agent’s ruin and 
eventually will cause everybody trouble, 
particularly the special agent who allowed 
the balance to remain overdue for a long 
period. 

The Unselfish Way 

“There is a much bigger and more un- 
selfish way of treating an agent that will 
work to better advantage and credit to the 
special agent without harming anyone. The 
agent should be allowed to have a number 
of companies if he wants them. At the 
same time, it is foolish for him to have 
forty companies with only a_ satisfactory 
amount of business for ten, and in such 
case a special agent might be justified in 
suggesting that a number of companies 
be reduced, provided, of course, his opinion 
was asked. All of us know that an agent 
cannot satisfactorily handle forty com- 
panies, but all of us would hate to repre- 
sent the company put out on the street. We 
must take this fact into consideration when 
we make the suggestion that the agent 
cut down a number of his companies. 

“Fair treatment to competitors will al- 
ways work to the credit of the special 
agent. There are many favors that your 
brother special agents can do for you. 
There are many agents who resent having 
a special agent run down and ridicule his 
friends, and I think special agents might 
make it a rule never to make fun of a 
competitor, criticize his lines or stir up 
the agent's antagonism against him. 


Valuable Suggestions 


“The agent has been going along in more 
or less of a rut for many years perhaps. 
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You cannot get him to spend three-fourths 
of his time outside of his office. You can, 
however, encourage him to spend more 
time out of his office by making suggestions 
in regard to selling insurance to local en- 
terprises that you may know of in town. 

“Tf you have the fire insurance of a 
department store, suggest to the agent that 
it might be a good plan to sell this de- 
partment store use and occupancy insur- 
ance. Work out the rate for him, describe 
the points of the cover as if you were 
giving the agent information which you 
thought he did not know about or if you 
were discussing with him the likely sell- 
ing points that might sell that department 
store; putting the whole thing in such a 
way that it would be hard for him to turn 
down the opportunity and then remember 
the next time you come around to ask 
about it. ‘Did you get it?’ If he says, 
‘No,’ try another one. 


Leave Some Business Production 
Thought Behind 
“Never visit an agent without leaving 
him with some thought of producing busi- 
ness. You will get him to look forward 
to your visits and he will begin to con- 
sider you one of the assets of his office. 


When Assured Blames Agent 

“I heard recently of a store in a rather 
good sized town that was burned out. The 
loss of profit came at a critical time and 
the necessary expenses that piled up very 
nearly bankrupted the owner of the store, 
curtailed his business and made it most 
difficult for him to start up again. <A 
friend of his told him about Use and Occu- 
pancy and how it could have taken all the 
shock and burden of his loss. This man 
severely blamed his agent for not having 
suggested Use and Occupancy Insurance 
to him. 

“You may have the fire insurance on an 
apartment house or a mercantile building. 
Why not ask the agent if he has made an 
attempt to sell the owner rent insurance? 
Work out the rent rate, tell him what 
would be the best form to use in this case, 
run over with the agent some of the sell- 
ing points that would help sell this owner 
and make it easy for him to solicit the 
line and hard not to. 

“Constantly talk increase, co-insurance 
requirements, production and more busi- 
ness. Convince the agent that you are 
working for his agency. A _ satisfactory 
increase in new business you know will 
take care of your company, but it would 


be unwise to push your company ahead 
with the exclusion of the others. You can 
safely, in most cases, trust the agent to 
treat you fairly if he gets business from 
your suggestions. 

“Certain times in the year side lines 
may be developed. Tourist baggage, 
windstorm, hail, flood, rain insurance, 
whatever the possibilities in the agency 
are, point them out to the agent and work 
out with him a good plan of securing 
some of this business. Become yourself 
a sales promotion special agent in addition 
to your many other duties. [very bit of 
correspondence, detail or office routine 
that you can keep away from the agent 
will give him another opportunity of se- 
curing a piece of new business. 

“If you have been suggesting increase in 
business to your agent for a time, he will 
begin to ask you questions in regard to 
advertising and selling campaigns. Have 
a talk with your advertising or sales pro- 
motion manager the next time you are in 
the home office of your company. Get 
some idea on building business campaigns 
in order that you may have them ready 
when the agent asks for them. The agent 
will probably ask you whether he should 
advertise in newspapers. Under some cir- 
cumstances the answer would be ‘no’ on the 
spot. There might be other circumstances 
that would allow you to say ‘yes,’ if you 
considered from every angle that the agent 
might have a chance of securing business 
as the result of this advertising. 


The Envelope Stuffer 


“The agent may tell you with great 
pride that he is putting four different 
envelope stuffers with every bill he sends 
out. He may tell you how this constitutes 
his way of advertising. The company 
supplies the stuffers, it doesn’t cost him 
anything extra for stamps, the company 
gives him the envelopes and so his adver- 
tising doesn’t cost him a thing. 

“Convince the agent that the best chance 
of getting results is by his personal con- 
tact. The proper way to use envelope 
stuffers is not to send them broadcast and 
then sit down to wait for results to pour 
in, but it is to put these pieces of sales 
material in the hands of real prospects 
and follow them up with a personal con- 
tact for new business. The chance of a 
man reading the tourist baggage circular 
and sending in the coupon or postal card 
or calling the agent on the phone without 
other selling effort—is most unlikely. 

“He must be followed up and have the 


tourist baggage policy described to him and 
he must be convinced that tourist baggage 
insurance is something he absolutely needs 
when he goes away for his vacation. 

“Agents have been telling me all over 
the country that the company advertising 
is not bringing them results. This is al- 
ways after unfortunate experiences such 
as I have pictured above. The agent 
orders 3,000 rent circulars and sends one 
to every name in the telephone book. One 
week later, he reports that he had 5 in- 
quiries and wrote one policy as a result 
of the entire campaign; and wonders why. 
The answer is obvious, and should be 
pointed out to him. 


Following Up Literature 

“On the other hand, I know an agent 
who made a careful list of prospects for 
use and occupancy insurance and made 
another list for rent insurance, and made 
a list of prospects for the other lines. 
From the samples of the company adver- 
tising sent into his office, he picked out 
what he believed would be the most ef- 
fective selling appeal to present and he 
then sent these to his list of prospects with 
a personal letter outlining the coverage and 
stating a few points about it in addition to 
those brought out on the pamphlet. <A 
little later, he called on each prospect, 
went over with them the policy he was 
trying to sell and his results were sur- 
prising. 

“If we can get 1% of answers on a 
circular, pamphlet or envelope stuffer, that 
we send out, it is considered very good. 
The results of a personal canvass such as 
I have outlined above are only limited 
by the experiences and effort of the agent 
himself and the time put in a campaign 
of this kind will pay for itself many times 
over.’ 


NEW YORK TO LOSE ALLISON 


Transferred to Louisville Office of 
“Insurance Field”; E. M. Ackerman 
to Succeed Him 

Young E. Allison, Jr., who has no 
enemies on William Street—nothing but 
friends—has been transferred to Louis- 
ville by the “Insurance Field” and there 
will assume executive editorial duties. 
A Louisville newspaper reporter he went 
into insurance journalism and made a 


success. For a time he was advertising 
manager of the America Fore com- 
panies. He will be succeeded here as 


New York correspondent by E. M. Ack- 
erman, formerly insurance editor of the 
Chicago “Journal of Commerce,” a 
bright, young newspaper man. Leo E. 
Thiemann will succeed Mr. Ackerman 
in Chicago. 


MERWIN B. JONES DIES 


Merwin B. Jones, veteran special agent 
of the Queen, died at his home at Paterson, 
IN. Js, “recently. Tle was born in 1853, 
President N. S. Bartow of the Queen paid 
Mr. Jones the follewing fine tribute: 
“During Mr. Jones’ long illness we shared 
with him the hope which he cherished of 
taking up again for us his duties among 
the friends he knew so well, but we are 
now obliged to record the termination of 
thirty-three years of loyal, devoted and 
unfailing service.” 

38 NEW MEMBERS 

During the last month the National 
Fire Protection Association has enrolled 
thirty-eight new members. The annual 
meeting of the association will be held 
May 13 to 15 in Atlantic City. 
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$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 


500,000.00 
‘oc ee OE ERO ERT eo eT nee rae on ee 32,200.948.35 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERSG...................... 11,601,570.58 

H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 


F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. 
es Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


9,101,570.58 





B. Seymour, Treasurer 
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Insurance ‘Activities 
Of Commerce Chamber 


H. A. SMITH CITES PROGRESS 


Radical Hostility to Business Opposed; 
Many New Insurance Groups 
Being Formed 
H. A. Smith, chairman of the insur- 
ance advisory committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
president of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, outlined the insurance ac- 
complishments of the Chamber on 
Wednesday at the annual meeting at the 
Cleveland Hotel ‘in Cleveland. Insurance 
is the cornerstone of American business 
structure, Mr. Smith said, and in sup- 
port of this he pointed out that there are 
$125,000,000,000 of fire insurance and 
$60,000,000,000 of life insurance in force 

today. 

“The insurance companies in keeping 
pace with Twentieth Century ideals, are 
constantly developing new forms of serv- 
ice as our economic conditions change,” 
said Mr. Smith. “We find them liberal- 
izing policy forms, increasing incidental 
services and doing many other things in 
preparing for development. Anything 
which makes for progress must overcome 
resistance to new ideas. The combina- 
tion of a sound insurance service and 
private initiative is daily overcoming 
this inertia with the result that today 
insurance is on a much higher plane than 
it was twenty years ago. We are con- 
fident that this progress will continue. 

“While insurance service is being de- 
veloped internally, there are various 
forms of external resistance to progress 
which originate with those who see in 
insurance an opportunity to put into 
effect socialistic plans, theories which re- 
sult in stifling private enterprise through 
over-regulation and excessive, unfair 
taxation imposed indirectly upon policy- 
holders. As this resistance effects the 
policyholders in the types and costs of in- 
surance service they receive, it is reason- 
able to expect them to take a strong 
position in reference to these matters. 
In order to accomplish this, though, they 
must understand more about insurance. 
The better informed they become, the 
sounder will be American public opin- 
ion and the more difficult it will be for 
proponents of such unwise theories to 
accomplish their purposes. 

Protecting Private Business 

“The American business man believes 
in fair play. He knows the ultimate suc- 
cess of business depends upon the 
stimulus which private initiative gives 
economic processes. He _ realizes that 
anything which interferes with this 
orderly procedure ultimately affects him. 
In an endeavor to keep business on an 
even keel and prevent any interference 
with these economic processes and 
private initiative, the National Chamber 
aud this department have accomplished 
much,” 

Speaking on the efforts of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to reduce the national 
fire waste, Mr. Smith described the 
inter-chamber fire waste contest, the 
winners of which have already been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Smith commended particularly T. 
Alfred Fleming, of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Richard E. Ver- 
nor, of the Western Actuarial Bureau; 
and the Contest Grading Committee con- 


sisting of Eugene Arms, of the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau; George W. 
Booth, of the National Board; and 


Franklin H. Wentworth, of the National 
Fire Protection Association, for the 
earnest and able service they rendered 
business in making this contest possible 
as well as successful. 
Hoover Conference on Street Accidents 
“Out of the 8,000 incorporated cities 
and towns in the United States, available 
statistics indicate that not over 200 are 
carrying on community safety activities,” 
declared Mr. Smith. “There is a great 


need for a united’ movement of all or- 
ganizations which can contribute to a 





reduction of lives lost and persons in- 
jured. We welcome the leadership of 
Secretary Hoover in calling a confer- 
ence for this purpose. The Insurance 
‘Aavwuey Committee and the depart- 
ment will do everything possible to 
further the objectives of Mr. Hoover’s 
plan. 

“We have encouraged chambers of 
commerce and trade associations to es- 
tablish Insurance Committees in order 
that each association may develop and 
render an insurance service for its mem- 
bership. These committees devote their 
attention primarily to the policyholders’ 
aspect of various insurance matters and 
act in behalf of the policyholders’ inter- 
ests. Intelligent action by these com- 
mittees will do much toward meeting the 
external resistance due to various fal- 
lacious theories which are inimical to the 
continued progressive growth of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Insurance Insti- 
tution. 

Growth of Insurance Committees 

“It is gratifying to learn of the inter- 
est of policyholders in such service and 
to see the number of these committees 
increase. It has also been a pleasure to 
assist them in the development of their 
programs. Only within the past few 
weeks we have learned of the successful 
installation of an insurance service in 
Akron, Ohio, Chamber ; the Elmira, N. Y., 
Chamber; the Charlotte, N. C., Chamber, 
and the Bay City, Mich., Chamber. The 
Chambers of Commerce of Lincoln and 
Omaha are to be particule irly commended 
upon their activities in encouraging and 
assisting Nebraska chambers to develop 
Policyholders’ Service or Insurance Com- 
mittees. 

“In some sections of the country, such 
as Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Green Bay, Wis., we find the local un- 
derwriters’ organization acting as a unit 
in the Chamber of Commerce on public 
relations matters. 

“Although much progress has been 
inade in the development of Insurance 
Committees, many more are needed. 
This brings to those affiliated with the 
Insurance Institution an exceptional op- 
portunity to serve their communities. 
Kevery chamber of commerce should have 
its Policyholders’ Service or Insurance 
Committee. 

“Secretaries of chambers of Commerce 
and trade associations appreciate the 
possibilities of insurance education. 


From time to time we receive numerous 
letters indicating the uses which have 
been made of our publications. Not only 
are we distributing material in a definite 
and systematic way, but we are glad to 
prepare special material for organization 
members. As an_ illustration, A. b 
Andrews, Secretary of the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Chamber of Commerce, 
asked us to prepare five special bulletins 
dealing with fire insurance. He dis- 
tributed these to all of his members and 
also published them in the local papers. 


AMERICAN BUYS COLUMBIA 





Small Ohio Company Has 
Underwriting Reputation; 
Belong to the Bureau 

Desirous of entering the fleet class of 
companies the American of Newark has 
concluded negotiations to purchase the 
stock of the Columbia Insurance Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, a small company 
operating in only three states but which 
enjoys an excellent reputation and which 
is capable of being broadly developed by 
the American. Details as to the price 
of the stock have not been announced. 
Both are Bureau companies, which 
avoids complications as to organization 
affiliations. 

The Columbia was organized in 1881 
with a capital of $150,000 which was 
doubled last year by stock dividend. At 
the close of 1923 its assets were $1,113,- 
593 and $648,423 net surplus. It. still 
writes 90% of its premium income in 
Ohio but does a small amount of busi- 
ness in Michigan and Indiana. For ten 
years its average loss ratio has been 
about 35% and its expense ratio 45.7%. 
QO. I. Gunckel, for many years secretary 
and then president of the Columbia, has 
had charge of the company’s develop- 
ment. 


Excellent 
Both 


BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 

Frank L. Gardner, president of the 
New York State Agents’ Association, 
was the chief speaker last night at the 
monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association, held in the 
Aetna Life Building. Previous to the 
meeting Mr. Gardner was the guest of 
the following at the Crescent Club: John 
J. Canning, Herbert J. McCooey, Morti- 
mer Weinberg, Harry E. Francis and 
Leo Doherty. 





Small Town Known 
Throughout Nation 


OHIO FARMERS’ ADVERTISING 


Attracts Attention of “Printer’s Ink” 
Which Writes Stories About Insur- 
ance Newspaper Displays 








Although Le Roy, Ohio, has only a few 
hundred inhabitants it is known from 
one end of the insurance fraternity to 
the other. This, of course, is because 
it is the home of the Ohio Farmers In- 
surance Company and because that com- 
pany and its habitat are always linked 
closely in the advertising of the com- 
pany. 

Some months ago the Ohio Farmers 
decided to bring Le Roy to the attention 
of the outer world because the outer 
world could not come to Le Roy. Ad- 
vertisements were run in insurance pa- 
pers describing the “Beauty Spots of 
Le Roy” and indirectly they built up 
prestige for the company as Le Roy 
would not amount to much without the 
Ohio Farmers. Ten outstanding points 
were selected and around these a series 
of many full-page advertisements were 
prepared. The copy was written in a 
sincere human-interest style. 

“Printer’s Ink” discussed the ads in 
its May 1 edition. H. V. Chapman, the 
company’s advertising manager, had this 
to say of the results of the campaign: 

‘ We did not expect to secure applica- 
tions from agencies nor did we want 
them because, generally speaking, appli- 
cations are never received from the bet- 
ter class of local insurance agents, but 
the campaign did make the company 
very much better known than it ever 
had been before and it gave our special 
agents entree into the best local agencies 
in the country. 

“The pictures and descriptions got be- 
neath the business mask of the insur- 
ance fraternity and even interested wives 
of insurance men in no way connected 
with the company. Two or three in- 
stances have come to our attention of 
the wife of an official of some other com- 
pany insisting that her husband bring 
home copies of the advertisements con- 
taining pictures of Le Roy. 

“The campaign further resulted in in- 
creased enthusiasm of our agents for 
the company.” 
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Insurance Federation 
Convention Program 


PHILLIPS A 


Members Convene In Syracuse May 15 
And 16; Business Session To 
Be Held Saturday 


g. &: SPEAKER 





The program of the annual convention 
of the Insurance Federation of the State 
of New York that is to be held on May 
16 and 17 at Syracuse, N. Y., includes 
among other interesting events and ad- 
dresses, a talk by Jesse S. Phillips, gen- 
eral manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. : 

The convention will be held at the On- 
ondaga Hotel. Golf and other forms of 
entertainment will be in order Friday, the 
first day of the convention, followed in 
the evening with a dinner at which Mayor 
John H. Walrath will welcome the visit- 
ors. Edgar M. Griffiths, president of the 
Federation, will respond. Mr. Phillips 
will give his address at the dinner and 
others whose names are not yet announced 
will also speak. 





Frelinghuysen Talks to Blue Goose 


The New York City Pond held one of 
its best meetings, since the inauguration 
of the Pond, on Monday evenitig at the 
Aldine Club. More than 100 enti were 
in attendance with i from 


ful in the asey of fire insurance. 

J. H. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of Credit Men, was 
one of the speakers of the evening and de 
livered a message on the advantage of be- 
ing an American and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion that should be long remembered by 
those in attendance and no doubt will be 
considered an epoch in promulgating the 
principles for which the Blue Goose stands. 


Senator Frelinghuysen’s Plea For 


Mellon Bill 


Senator Frelinghuysen, who by the way, 
was among the goslings who affiliated with 
the order that evening, delivered a stirring 
address on questions of National interest 
and advocated strongly the advantages to 
be gained by all if the proposed Mellon 
tax bill should be adopted. Mr. Freling- 
huysen extended a courteous invitation to 
the New York City Pond to held one of 
its meetings at his New Jersey home in 
Somerville and the sentiment of the meet- 
ing was to accept it at some time in the 
near future. 

Frank Roberson, formerly attorney-gen- 
eral of Mississippi, now assistant general 
counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, also spoke. 

When the dinner had reached the point 
where the ganders were sitting back to 
enjoy the cigars, members of the Fire De- 
partment entered with the salutation of 
“no smoking.” After a lengthy argument 
with several of those present, the firemen 
joined in a quartette, much to the amaze- 
ment of those present. 

Nine goslings were admitted, increasing 
the membership of New York City Pond 
to 663, the largest in the order. 


New Officers 


As this was the annual meeting, new 
officers for the ensuing year were chosen, 
the election resulting as follows: 


The nominating committee will convene 
at 9 o’clock Saturday morning, followed 
by the reports of the president, elections, 
etc. 

The program follows: 

9:00 A.M.—Meeting of the nominating 
committee. 

9:00 A.M.—Convention convenes in the 
Hiawatha room. 

Report of the president, Edgar M. Grif- 
fiths. 

Report of the executive committee; L. 
A. Wallace, chairman. 


Report of committee on county activi- 


ties; James R. Garrett, chairman. 

Report of National Councilor, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, A. Clarence Hege- 
man. 

Report of the treasurer, Alexander J. 
Young. 

Report of the secretary, Leonard L. 
Saunders. 


Report of the nominating committee. 

Election of officers. 

Meeting of the board of directors at 
1 P.M. 

1:00 P.M.—Luncheon for the chairmen 
of the several county committees at the 
Syracuse Chamber of Commerce; James 
R. Garrett, ened 


Most loyal gander, 

Walter H. Evert, special agent, London 
Assurance Corp., supervisor of flock. 

QO. J. Prior, president of Standard Fire 
Insurance Co. of New Jersey, guardian 
of the nest. 

Chas. L. Purdin, assistant manager, Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, custodian of 
—e. 

Edward C. Ryan, special agent, National 
Liberty Ins. Co., keeper of golden goose 
ege. 

Edward L. Sullivan 
wielder of goose quill. 

I’, J. Breen (renominated), for secretary. 

As an appreciation of Most Loyal Gan- 
der Denny’s successful efforts during the 
year, he was presented with a beautiful 
watch fob. 

The master of ceremonies during the 
evening was W. E. Mallalieu, who acted 
as toastmaster and in his capacity as grand 
supervisor of the flock installed the newly 
elected officers. 


(renominated ), 


E. G. MICHAELS RESIGNS 


Kdward G. Michaels has resigned as 
secretary of the Dixie Fire of Greens- 
boro, N. C., to become associated with 
a mortgage and finance corporation re- 
cently organized in that-.state for the 
purpose of financing the retail sale of 


automobiles. His resignation was effect- 
ive May 1 


BOOST BETHLEHEM 


Members of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania living in Bethlehem have 
started a campaign to secure the 1925 con- 
vention for that city. A large delegation 
from Bethlehem is going to the 1924 meet- 
ing in P ittsburgh on May 20 and 21 with 
that purpose in mind. 


WITH NEW ENGLAND EXCHANGE 


Charles B. Garmon, formerly assistant 
engineer of the Lockson Canal Corporation 
of Lowell, Mass., in charge of fire protec- 
tion work of the canal, has been appointed 
an inspector of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange. 

The Commerce of Glens 
enter Virginia. 


Falls will 
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AD MEN TO MEET 





To Discuss London Program; Will Also 
Review Attempt In One Quarter 
To Knock Meeting In England 

On May 12th there will be a meeting of 
officers and committeemen of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference which will be 
held in the office of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. The program 
for the insurance section of the adver- 
tising meeting in England will be gone 
over. A provisional program, mapped out 
in London, was printed by THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER last week. It is also re- 
ported that there will be a discussion of 
the attempt in one quarter to persuade the 
British insurance advertising men them- 
selves to remain away from the confer- 
ence. At the meeting there will be ap- 
pointed a nominating committee to select 
new officers to be elected at the annual 
meeting. 

Plans for monthly or bi-monthly con- 
tact between conference members will also 
be threshed out, and this may take the 
form of bulletins. 


HONOR TOM DONALDSON 


The Donaldson Testimonial Month of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
closed successfully May 1 with several 
hundred new members added to the rolls 
of the organization. Over 1,000 members 
and guests are expected to attend the 
annual convention in Pittsburgh on May 
20, where President .Donaldson will pre- 
side. 





CLUB TO HOLD DANCE 

The William Street Club, which is to 
hold an unique entertainment and dance 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, May 15, ex- 
pects at least one hundred to attend. It 
will be a jolly event. President Jerry 
Hartnett and the committee have fixed 
up a good program. 


COMPLAINS TO ‘BUTTON 

The Richmond local board lodged com- 
plaint with Commissioner Button re- 
cently that three real estate firms in that 
city applying for renewal of their brok- 
ers’ license were not doing an insurance 
business in good faith. 

WILL GO SOUTH 

The health of Henry Evans, chairman 
of the boards of the America Fore com- 
panies, is improving, and he will shortly 
visit Virginia Hot Springs. He has been 
going there for a number of years. 


LOCAL FIRES 
In the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters’ list of what is burning, cov- 
ering April fires, twenty grocery and 
twenty restaurant fires were noted. Ten 
cigar and stationery stores had fires. 


INSURANCE 
—— Gu yay. a: dinict iuc Mont, 
eae’: Treasurer 
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The Beginning 


of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RAwPH B. Prestdeni 


IVES, 





NEW AGENCIES now 
Bassi ESTABLISHED 





‘“«Then give to the World the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.” 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
wee is in the conservatism of its man 

ement, and the management of THE 

HANOV ER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY Vice-President 
CHARLES W HIGLEY, Vice-President 
JAR VIS ecretary 

WILLIAM ORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc, Sen. Agents 
Metropolitan Distric 


9% WILLIAM STREET, 1EW YORE 























215TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH - 
55 Fifth Ave. : New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 

Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 
New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 


CRUM AND 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


FORSTER 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ 
of New York 


Policy 





W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 
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Recommend Changes 
In Hague Rules Bill 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE ACTS 


Will Support Bill in Any Event But 
Thinks Deviation Clause Can Be 
Improved 








Changes in the Edmonds Bill before 
Congress relating to the carriage of 
goods by sea were recommended by the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers at a meeting on Tuesday when 
a special committee working on the bill 
submitted its report. Those on the spe- 
cial committee are G. B. Ogden, Chubb 
& Son, chairman; H. E. Reed, Fire- 
man’s Fund; W. D. Winter, Atlantic 
Mutual; S. D. McComb, Marine Office 
of America; J. F. Johnston, Appleton & 
cox, and D. R. Englar, of Bigham, 
Englar & Jones. Mr. Englar acted as 
counsel for the committee. 

After a full discussion of the terms 
of the committee report, the Institute 
voted to support the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. That the Edmonds Bill is substan- 
tially identical with the Draft Interna- 
tional Convention for the Unification of 
Certain Rules Relating to Bills of Lad- 
ing, adopted at Brussels in October, 
1922. The bill embodies a code of reg- 
ulations for the carriage of goods by 
sea which are more equitable and afford 
greater promise of a permanent and sat- 
isfactory adjustment of the relations 
between ship owners and cargo owners, 
than any legislation which has ever been 
seriously considered in this country. 
Furthermore, these rules, having been 
approved by an international conference 
and being now embodied in a bill re- 
cently introduced in the British Parlia- 
ment, afford a unique opportunity for 
the attainment of uniformity in the laws 
of the principal maritime nations on 
this subject. The committee, therefore, 
recommends that the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters support the Ed- 
monds Bill and endeavor to aid in its 
passage. 

Deviation Clause Taken Up 

2. In certain particulars the commit- 
tee feels that the bill can be improved 
upon. It may be noted, that its criti- 
cisms relate either to the English trans- 
lation of the original French draft of 
the Brussels convention, or to matter 
which does not appear in the conven- 
tion; in other words, it does not sug- 
gest any departure from the original In- 
ternational Convention but, on the con- 
trary, a closer adherence to its terms. 

(a) The deviation clause in the orig- 
inal draft International Convention 
(Article 1V, Subdivision 4) reads as fol- 
lows: 

“4. Any deviation in saving or at- 
tempting to save life or property at sea 
or any reasonable deviation shall not be 
deemed to be an infringement or breach 
of this convention or of the contract of 
carriage, and the carrier shall not be 
liable for any loss or damage resulting 
therefrom.” 

The corresponding provision of the 
Edmonds Bill reads as follows: 

Any deviation in saving or at- 
tempting to save life or property in 
jeopardy at sea, or any deviation agreed 
upon between the carrier and the ship- 
per at the time cargo space is con- 
tracted for shall not be deemed to be 
an infringement or breach of this Act 
or of the contract of carriage, and the 
carrier shall not be liable for any loss 
or damage resulting therefrom.” 

Under existing law the shipper and 
Carrier are free to make any contract 
they choose with respect to deviation, 
and it is customary to insert in ocean 
bills of lading very broad liberties of 
deviation, which are, in form, wide 
enough to cover almost any conceivable 
departure from the usual route. These 


liberties have not infrequently been 
abused, to the prejudice of shippers and 
consignees. While the courts have usu- 
ally construed such clauses _ strictly 
against the carrier, they have had no 
power to afford any relief to the ship- 
per where the deviation fell clearly 
within the terms of the clause, no mat- 
ter how unreasonable the clause or the 
deviation might be. The provision above 
quoted from the Draft International 
Convention was obviously designed to 
cure this situation, and to make the 
reasonableness of a deviation the test of 
its validity. Your committee believes 
that the provisions of the Draft Inter- 
national Convention on this point lays 
down a fair rule which will afford ad- 
ditional protection to cargo interests. 


Kills Rule of Reasonableness 


Unfortunately, the corresponding 
clause above quoted from the Edmonds 
Bill does away with the rule of reason- 
ableness, and substitutes a provision 
that the carrier may make any devia- 
tion which is agreed upon between the 
carrier and the shipper at the time the 
cargo space is contracted for. Under 
this provision, if the freight contract 
contains the usual clause that it is sub- 
ject to the terms of the bill of lading in 
use by the carrier at the time, the pres- 
ent very wide deviation clauses, if the 
bill of lading happens to contain them, 
will be automatically incorporated in 
the freight contract and will be legal 
under the Edmonds Bill. 

Your committee believes that the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers should use its influence to have 
the language of the Draft International 
Convention substituted for the present 
language of the Edmonds Bill on the 
subject of deviation. 

(b) The Edmonds Bill is limited in its 
application to foreign voyages; it does 
not even apply to voyages between the 
East and West Coasts of the United 
States. Your committee believes that 
this limitation on the scope of the act 
is unfortunate. If, as it believes, the 
rules represent a distinct and desirable 
advance over existing law, there seems 
to be no reason why they should not be 
applied to coastwise voyages. Further- 
more, many export shipments are car- 
ried on coastwise vessels to the port 
from which they are exported, and the 
exclusion of such coastwise voyages 
from the operation of the Edmonds Bill 
will destroy, in a considerable measure, 
the uniformity which is one of the ends 
sought to be attained by the Draft In- 
ternational Convention. 

Your committee therefore recom- 
mends that the Association use its in- 
fluence to have Section 11 of the Ed- 
monds Bill modified so as to make the 
bill applicable to voyages between Amer- 
ican ports as well as to voyages between 
such ports and foreign ports. 

(c) Subdivision 6 of Section 3 of the 
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Act has been criticised on the ground 
that the second paragraph of this sub- 
division is not a correct translation of 
the original French draft. In its pres- 
ent form this paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The notice in writing will not be ef- 
fective if the state of the goods has at 
the time of their receipt been agreed to 
be otherwise than as stated in the 
notice.” 

Your committee is informed that the 
bill which has been introduced in the 
British Parliament has been modified by 
substituting, for the language above 
quoted, the following paragraph: 

“The notice in writing need not be 
given if the state of the goods has at 
the time of their receipt been the sub- 
ject of a joint survey or inspection.” 

Your committee is informed and be- 
lieves that the language last above 
quoted is a more accurate translation of 
the original French draft, and it recom- 
mends that an effort be made to have 
the Edmonds Bill modified accordingly. 

In recommending that the Institute 
endeavor to have the foregoing changes 
made in the bill, however, your com- 
mittee desires to make it clear that if 
the bill cannot be amended, it believes 
that the Institute should support the 
passage of the bill in its present form. 

3. Your committee recommends that 
it be continued, or a new committee ap- 
pointed, with instructions to represent 
the Institute at any hearings which may 
be held on the Edmonds Bill, and to 
tae such other steps as may be appro- 
priate to support the passage of the bill. 
For this purpose the committee should 
be empowered to employ counsel and 
co-operate with other trade organiza- 
tions which are, or may be interested 
in the passage of the bill. 


CUBAN UNREST DISTURBING 

Stories of the revolution in Cuba 
are being received in the marine insur- 
ance market. Underwriters have been 
hoping for better conditions at Havana 
and other Cuban ports as the strike is 
about over and congestion fairly cleared 


away. But if internal disorders arise 
that disturb the ordinary course of 
commerce underwriters will have to 


take steps to protect themselves against 
heavy losses. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 
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TRANSPORTATION COVERS CUT 





Underwriters Accuse One Another of 
Allowing Carriers to Limit Liability 
in Bills of Lading 


Complaints are heard among inland 
marine underwriters that new conditions 
are being granted and rates cut on 
transportation policies with almost as 
much freedom as has been the case 
with ocean marine policies. The rate- 
cutting is said to be serious enough in 
itself but the worst feature and that 
which will be hardest to remedy is the 
broadening of conditions granted in 
railroad and motor truck transportation 
covers. It is charged that inland marine 
underwriters are waiving their subroga- 
tion rights against common carriers by 
allowing assureds to sign bills of lading 
limiting the carriers’ liability to $50 and 
$100 a package. 

A common carrier is legally re- 
sponsible for loss or damage to goods 
entrusted to his care from the most 
common of perils and especially those 
within his control. So, a transportation 
policy instead of being a contract of 
indemnity is in reality a letter of credit, 
for underwriters pay the assured in 
event of claim and then take rights of 
subrogation against the carrier, thus 
opening an avenue for eventual recovery 
of the entire claim. But when under- 
writers in their éagerness for business 
permit assureds to agree to drastic limi- 
tations of liability on the part of carriers 
they are throwing away one of the main 
reasons for low rates on transportation 
covers. It is hoped that such practices 
are not now general. 


SOUTHERN CAR THEFTS 


During the six months from: October 1, 
1923, to March 31, 1924, there were 1,720 
automobiles stolen in the territory covered 
by the Southern Division of the Automo- 
bile Underwriters Detective Bureau. There 
were 1,125 cars recovered of which the 
Bureau was responsible for 418. Of the 
stolen motor cars Fords totaled 1,180; of 
the recovered automobiles 345 were Fords. 
Manager Claude Patterson of the Bureau 
reports a substantial improvement in 
arrests and convictions of motor car 
thieves, although the average sentence 
shows a falling off of four months for 
each man. 


NEW MARINE REGULATIONS 

Tentative regulations for safeguarding 
the use of internal combustion engines in 
marine practise will be included by the 
marine committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association in its report to 
the association at the convention this 
month at Atlantic City. The new rules 
have been drawn under the direction of 
Samuel D. McComb, chairman of the 
committee since 1919, and manager of 
the Marine Office in America. 


POLICE TO INSPECT CARS 


Beginning Monday of this week the uni- 
formed and detective police forces of 
New York City undertook an inspection 
campaign of all automobiles for two weeks 
to recover stolen cars. Police headquar- 
ters expect that through this close inspec- 
tion many stolen cars will be returned to 
their rightful owners. Insurance com- 
panies are supplying acetylene torches 


with which it can be ascertained if a motor 
number has been changed. 
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Insurance Pays Ohio 
1214% of Its Revenues 


VORYS DISCUSSES SITUATION 
His Taxation Po Insurance 
Division of United States Chamber 
of Commerce 





How property and casualty insurance is 
affected by special insurance taxes was 
explained by Arthur |. Vorys, of Colum- 
bus, O. (well-known insurance lawyer), in 
talking to the insurance division of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
Cleveland this week. 

Mr. Vorys admitted that companies 
should pay the cost of their supervision, 
but he did not see how insurance premium 
taxes in Ohio, for instance, have a relation 
to the cost of maintaining the insurance de 
partment. That state collected in fees 
alone for the year ending June 30, 1923, 
more than three times the expenses of the 
department. The total revenue of the 
state for that period was in excess of 
$29,000,000, not including automobile taxes. 
The insurance companies paid $3,583,000 
of the $29,000,000. In other words, one- 
eighth of the entire revenue of Ohio was 
paid by insurance companies. The rail 
roads and insurance companies pay one 
fourth of the general revenues. ‘The 
amount of taxes paid by the banks and 
building and loan companies was almost 
infinitesimal. Banks and building and loan 
companies are not specially taxed as in- 
surance companies are for the general ex 
pense of the state. 

Mr. Vorys asked: “Why should banks, 
building and loan companies or insurance 
companies make any special contribution 
to the judiciary system maintained by the 
state for the benefit of all people? Banks 
and building and loan companies do not 
and should not, but insurance companies 
paid nearly $100,000 in the last fiscal year 
as a special contribution to maintain the 
legislature. These would seem scandalous 
facts if segregated and put forth without 
explanation. If the policy of the state 
were to encourage and even reward those 
who protect themselves, their families and 
property by insurance, we could understand 
and perhaps approve it, for society is ben 
efited by insurance. It has been said that 
if all insurance facilities were to break 
down suddenly it would have a more per- 
manently paralyzing effect than if all the 
banks should fail. To penalize by special 
taxes those who take out insurance is not 
only unjust to the people taxed but tends 
to discourage and impair the very insti 
tutions on which the prosperity of all de- 
pends.” 

Continuing, Mr. Vorys said in part: 


Ohio Figures 

According to the report of the superintendent 
of insurance the stock companies of other states 
U. S. branches, and mutual companies and re 
ciprocals of other states received in Ohio in 
1922 net fire premiums, after deducting return 
premiums, amounting to $25,776,342.47, and net 
marine etc. premiums $6,026,784.59, total $31, 
803,127.06. These companies paid the state for 
taxes $923,959.84 and fees $131,465.13, a total of 
$1,055,424.97, amounting to a tax of three and 
two-tenths per cent of the net premiums written. 

Income taxes and what are just rates of in 
come taxes are subjects which just now are 
of absorbing interest in congressional and legis 
lative halls and among the people. Most every 
one, whether an advocate or opponent of the 
income tax system, has an opinion on what 
should be the income tax rates. It is inter- 
esting therefore to compare this special insur- 
ance tax with prevalent income taxes. 

The losses in Ohio in 1922, of the foregoing 
companies, amounted to $15,248,705.37. Their ex 
penses on Ohio business, computed according to 
the loss ratio of 42.8 per cent of the same com- 
panies on all their business in 1922, were $13, 
611,738.35. This computation is on net premiums 
written instead of earned premium basis. It 
shows that the net income of these companies 
in Ohio in 1922 was $2,942,683.34, which doubtless 
approximates the true net income. Considered 
as a tax on net income, these companies paid 
at the normal rate of 35.8 per cent. 


Cost of Collecting and Paying the Tax 

But the foregoing figures do not fully measure 
the amounts paid by policyholders on account 
of the tax. They pay more and the tax rate 
is much higher. There is one very important 
element which has not been taken into account. 
That is the cost of collecting and paying the 


tax. If the federal income tax law provided that 
the tax payer should pay, in addition to the 


be*the amount of his tax. ( 
would seem an outrageous cost of collecting 
taxes, but fire insurance companies must pay 
regular agents’ commissions on the amounts 
collected for the taxes, and when the other 
incidental expenses are added, twenty-five per 
cent seems a conservative estimate of the cost 
of collecting and paying the taxes of fire in 
surance companies. This is not twenty-five per 
cent of the tax, but of the amount collected 
from policyholders for the tax and cost of col- 
lection. The tax collected in Ohio on 1922 
premiums was not the amount paid to the state, 
$1,055,429, but $1,405,904, which amounts to 4.7 
per cent of the net premiums. If the occupa- 
tional taxes paid in some municipalities and 
the publication fees are added, it will bring the 
rate up to the round figure of five per cent. 
This $1,405,904 paid for state taxes and fees, 
amounts to a normal tax rate of 47.6 per cent 
of the net income. In all the discussions over 
the proposed amendments to the income tax 
law now pending in Congress, no one has sug 
gested as high a maximum of surtax rates as 
this normal tax rate. Oe 

The net premiums collected in Ohio in 1922, 
other than life, fire and marine premiums, by 
stock and mutual companies of other states 
and countries, amounted to $21,452,841.28. The 
taxes, $536,321.03, and fees, $37,248.36, paid by 
these companies to the state amounted to $573,- 
569.39. The tax paid being 2.66 per cent of the 
net premiums. The losses of these companies in 
Ohio in 1922 were $7,402,331.92. Expenses at 
tributable to Ohio business, computed at the 
estimated expense ratio of 56.1 per cent, were 
$12,035,043.80, leaving net income on Ohio busi- 
ness in 1922 $2,015,465.56. Computed as a tax 
on net income the rate was 28.5 per cent. As- 
suming the cost of collecting and paying the 
tax was 25 per cent of the amount collected for 
the tax and the cost of collecting and paying 
the tax, the amount paid by policyholders was 
$764,756, which is 3.6% of the net premiums, 
and if the municipal taxes paid in some cities 
and cost of required publications are added, it 
would bring the rate to the round figure of four 
per cent. This $764,756 paid for state taxes 
and fees amounts to a normal tax rate of 38 
percent of net income. 


Extravagance 

There is no difficulty in demonstrating to the 
satisfaction of any one who will listen that 
these premium taxes are unjust, inequitable and 
unconscionable, that they are collected through 
grossly extravagant processes and are grotesque 
delusive pretenses of furnishnig relief of the 
people from taxation. The difficulty is in find 
ing listeners, or rather to find a way of mak 
ing those who pay the tax realize that they 
are paying it. If the matter of the wisdom 
and propriety of the special insurance tax were 
intelligently presented to a disinterested jury 
who were not responsible for taxes and were 
indifferent as to the popularity of their verdict, 
their conclusion would be against the tax. But 
that would not change the tax or have any 
appreciable effect on the prospect of eliminat 
ing the tax. At the bottom of the whole mat- 
ter is the relation of the members of legislatures 
to their constituents. As long as the premium 
payers can be deceived with the notion that 
they are not paying the tax but it is paid by 
the rich insurance corporations, the tax will 
continue without reduction. And just that long 
insurance companies will continue to be the 
easy prey of increasing taxes when legislatures 
are compelled to find further sources of revenue 
to meet the constantly increasing expense of 
the state. When the premium payers see that 
they are the tax payers then they will see the 
injustice of premium taxes. Then they will 
make their protests known in such a way that 
legislatures will take notice and will realize that 
the day of the delusion with premium taxes is 
over. 

That the people know, when the subject en 
gages their careful attention, that no special 
tax should be assessed on insurance premiums 
is demonstrated in the history of workmen’s 
compensation in Ohio. As long as the insurance 
companies were carrying the liability of the 
employers the state collected the regular 2% 
per cent tax on the premiums paid by the em- 
ployers to the companies. But when the state 
undertook the management of this same busi 
ness, namely, the liability of employers to em- 
ployees for injuries and deaths in industry, no 
one proposed that any tax should be assessed 
upon premiums paid by employers to the state 
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insurance fund. If the only change in Ohio 
had been from the open liability of employers 
to limited workmen’s compensation, and the in- 
surance companies had continued in the busi- 
ness, insuring employers against the liability 
for workmen’s compensation, no doubt the state 
would have imposed the tax on the premiums. 
But when the state engaged in the business it 
necessarily inspired the deliberate and careful 
consideration by the representatives of the peo- 
ple, the advocates of state ingurance and partic- 
ularly the employers who must pay the pre- 
miums. Then it was that insurance was recog 
nized in its true light as an institution that 
should not only be encouraged but rewarded, 
consequently, no tax is imposed on the prem- 
iums paid to the state. Furthermore, as a re 
ward, and in perhaps proper recognition of the 
benefit incidentally accruing to the public from 
the insurance, the state pays all the expenses 
of managing this insurance business, amount- 
ing to $454,075 per annum. It may be noted, 
as an interesting incident, that the people of 
Ohio, who carry life, fire and casualty insur 
ance pay some $60,000 toward the management 
of employers’ insurance. 

This demonstrates that if those who pay the 
tax can be made to realize they pay it, they 
will see and show that it is unjust, in such a 
way that taxes on insurance premiums will no 
longer be popular in legislative halls. But each 
person who pays must be made to realize he 
pays it. He must know it at the time he pays 
it,.at the time he pays the premium. He must 
see with his own eyes how much tax he pays. 
Propaganda, lectures, circulars and various 
kinds of publicity have been tried but they are 
not impressive. 


ISSUES P. G. INFORMATION 


A pamphlet called the “Educational 
Primer on Plate Glass Insurance” by 
John W. Marden, manager of the plate 
glass department of the United States 
Casualty, has been issued by the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania. The 
pamphlet is designed for the instruc- 
tion of applicants for agency or brokers 
state licenses. 
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Agents Should Stand 
By Colors, Says Lott 


DON’T MIX STOCK AND MUTUAL 


Be One Thing or Other, He Tells 
Alabama Men; Raps Stocks Which 
Piay with Mutuals and Reciprocals 


Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, was one of the speakers 
who made a hit this week in Mobile, ad- 
dressing the Alabama Association of In- 
surance Agents. He began by praising 
the agency association movement and 
declared that the agent who does not 
belong to such an association “is riding 
in an automobile paid for by others and 
run by gasoline supplied by others—al- 
though he sometimes insists that he 
drive the car. He is an unappreciative 
beneficiary of others.” 

In discussing the requirements of 
agency talent he said that while compe- 
tition is commendable, to create new 
business is far more so and it is far bet- 
ter for everybody. Every new risk in- 
sured adds just so much to the stability 
of the entire economic organization of 
the country He described certain 
agents as here-today-and-gone-at-sunrise. 
“Their daily prayer is that they may find 
a cut-rate company that will cut lower 
than all other cut-raters, and at least 
keep afloat until they can collect the 
premiums for the pseudo-policies they 
are able to sell to those who purchase 
insurance as waste paper is bought—by 
the pound,” he said. He also took a 
rap at “the agent who advertises in gold 
letters on his office window the name of 
a standard stock company, but who 
keeps the supplies of a cut-rate company 
in his back room for use in competi- 
tion.” Such an agent sells insurance at 
the rates dictated by experience, when 
he can, and sells at cut-rates whenever 
he is afraid that otherwise he may lose 
a sale. “He lacks the courage to stand 
up and be counted as a four-square stock 
insurance agent,” said the U. S. Casu- 
alty president. 

Hands Out Some Peppy Comments 


Continuing Mr. Lott handed out this 
one: “An agent who sells both stock and 
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mutual insurance is on a par with the 
politician who preaches a high proctec- 
tive tariff in an industrial county and 
free trade in an agricultural county.” 

Mr. Lott said that such an agent mer- 
ited criticism, “but going down the scale, 
let me mention something that is yet 
more depraved.” He thereupon dis- 
cussed the case of the stock company 
which reinsures a mutual company. 
That is a degraded practice, in Mr. 
Lott’s opinion. Continuing he said: 

“It is in the same class with the unc- 
tuous religious hypocrite who, because 
he can get a high rental, lets a building 
be used for immoral purposes. 

“T am speaking of a certain stock com- 
pany organized and owned by the mu- 
tualists and reciprocalists for the very 
purpose of pretending to reinsure weak 
mutuals and reciprocals and thereby 
lending them a false badge of respecta- 
bility—vainly trying to transform base 
‘netal into pure gold. I refer only to 
stock companies which are otherwise 
in good repute. 

“Unfortunately there are stock com- 


_panies that do not play the game on the 


level; stock companies that hit below 
the belt; stock companies that are dis- 
turbers and demoralizers; stock com- 
panies that have played no part in plac- 
ing stock insurance on the high plane 
it now occupies. Shame on them! 
“But still greater shame on the agents 
who represent them! For without such 
agents they could not exist.” 
Reciprocals 
About reciprocals he said in part: 
“The average reciprocal is to the 
noble institution of insurance about 
what a German mark is to the American 
dollar. a 
“The agent who represents a recipro- 
cal is an intellectual Dismal Swamp. 
He knows as little of real insurance as 
a wiggling polliwog knows of the power 
of prayer. ‘ 
“The reciprocal exchange, as general- 
lv operated, bears about the same rela- 
tionship to sound stock company insur- 
ance as a jarring jewsharp bears to the 
music of the song birds on my farm.” 


N. Y. COMPENSATION RATES 








General Revision On January 1, 1925, To 
Take Into Account New Changes 
In Law 


In regard to the amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation law of New York 
passed by the legislature and effective July 
1, Leon S. Senior, manager of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board, has sent 
out a circular several paragraphs of which 
follow: 

“Whereas, in the committee discussions rela 
tive to the proposed general rate revision a 
diversity of opinion has developed as to the 
proper level to which such rates shall be pro 
jected, and since in the judgment of the actu- 
aries conclusive evidence on this point will be- 
come available on or about Octcber 1 be it 

“Resolved, that the contemplated general rate 
revision be deferred until January 1, 1925. such 
revision to cover all necessary changes in 
manual classifications, pure premiums and rate 
level, as well as amendments to the law which 
becomes effective January 1. 1925; 

“Resolved. that the revision pronosed on 
Tanuary 1, 1925. shall be made applicable to all 
business then in force (including outstanding, 
new and renewal policies). 

“A suitahle form of endorsement to be at- 
tached to all policies as of July 1. 1924, together 
with the value of the law amendments which 
hecome effective on that date will be published 
as soon as definitely determined and approved 
by the superintendent of insurance.” 





SMITH SIGNS FEARON BILL 

Governor Smith has signed the Fear- 
on bill (Senate Print No. 247) as chan- 
ter 534, laws of 1924. This measure 
amends the highway law by making own- 
er of car liable for negligent operation 
in business of owner or otherwise by 
anv person with permission of owner. 
Its virtual effect is to make necessary 
the carrying \f,liabiljtv insurance on 
all commercial motor ewes 

Governor Smith has also siened the 
Wickham bill (Assembly Print No. 1618) 
as chapter 518 of the Laws of 1924. This 
measure amends the general corpora- 
ton law by permitting a mutual insur- 
ance corporation to change its name on 
authorization of a majority of its mem- 
ers, 


Girl’s $500,000 Suit 
Settled Out of Court 


INJURED ON AUTO JOY RIDE 





“Follies” Dancer Believed To Have 
Compromised “Guest Action” for 
Nearly $100,000 





The jury did not get a chance to award 
a verdict in the $500,000 suit of the cho- 
rus girl who sued the young millionaire 
in New York because of injuries which 
she sustained in a night automobile ride 
coming back from New Haven. While 
the case was in court it was compro- 
mised. The exact figure is in doubt, but 
it was reported to be less than $100,000. 

The case was extremely interesting to 
the claim departments of all the casualty 
companies, as it is believed to have been 
the largest amount ever sued for in what 
is known as a “guest” automobile case 
(the experience of automobile drivers 
and owners who have been sued by 
guests following accidents). There was 
lively speculation in the various New 
York casualty offices as to what the ver- 
dict would be and in one office a pool 
was taken on the size of the prospective 
verdict. It was the universal opinion in 
the claim offices that the girl, Helene 
Jesmer, would win and guesses ranged 
all the way from $25,000 up. There is a 
long line of decisions which forecast that 
she would win. 

Helene Jesmer had been in both the 
Zeigfeld and Greenwich Village “Fol- 
lies’: was both a beauty and a dancer, 
and a prospective candidate for the 
movies. 

She was returning at night from New 
Haven with Philip Morgan Plant, mil- 
lionaire stepson of United States District 
Attorney Hayward, when the journey 
took on a joy riding aspect. She pro- 
tested against the speed of the car. 
Everybody on the car had had at least 
one drink. Miss Jesmer was on the 
front seat with Plant. The car crashed 
into a tree on Pelham Bay Parkway 
early in the morning of December 1, 
1920. Miss Jesmer claimed the sight of 
her left eye had been ruined, her leg 
fractured, and she received numerous 
other injuries, including a scar, all of 
which she maintained would make it im- 
possible for her to get stage engage- 
ments. In spite of the fact that Miss 
Jesmer and Plant were in love with each 
other, she entered suit for $500,000 dam- 
ages. The case came to trial and a poll 
of the jury taken by reporters after the 
compromise was announced shows that 
the sentiment was for an award between 
$150,000 and $200,000. In announcing that 
the case was finished, Justice Gavegan 
said: 

“This is a most welcome settlement of 
the case. A young girl has had her 
comeliness destroyed and her hopes of 
a promising career shattered. This set- 
tlement will probably give her a different 
outlook upon the future.” 





British Insurance 
Forms In New Book 


WRITTEN BY B. A. HILL, LONDON 


Although Named “Accident Insurance” 
It Really Covers Many Lines of 
Casualty Insurance 
England seems to be in advance of the 
United States in the matter of providing 
the insurance fraternity with books cov- 
ering casualty insurance subjects. The 
latest volume to be received is “Accident 
Insurance—a Handbook of Its Principles 
and Practice” by B. A. Hill, published by 
H. F. & G. Witherby, 326 High Hol- 
born, W. C., London, the sales agents in 
this country being the International 
News Co., 83 Duane Street, New York. 
The contents of the book will interest 
all students of the business, but the 
title is misleading from the standpoint 
of underwriters and agents in this coun- 
try, as the volume is much more com- 
prehensive than a mere discussion of 
accident and health. This is indicated 
by the chapter headings which include 
3urglary, Livestock, Plate Glass, Fidelity 
Guarantee, Third Party Risks, Motor, 
:mployers’ Liability, Engineering Risks 
and Claims. The book contains a large 

number of forms in use in England. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is that devoted to motor car insurance, 
especially the paragraphs about rating. 
One paragraph relative to the basis of 
rating follows: 

“Many methods of rating have from 
time to time been tried. For example, 
on the horsepower alone, on the value 
alone, on a combination of the horse- 
power and value, and some methods 
have been suggested such as, on mileage, 
which have been tried, in a small way, 
as an experiment and found unsatis- 
factory. Each method has its defects, 
and produces anomalies whereby two 
vehicles of the same type are charged 
the same premium, although the risk in 
one case is greater by reason of higher 
value, greater power, greater mileage, 
or less supervision. It seems that in the 
absence of individual consideration being 








TO HOLD FIRST-AID MEET 


The Fourth International First-Aid 
and Mine-Rescue Contest will be held at 
Huntington, W. Va., on September 11, 
12 and 13 under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior, with the co-operation of the 
West Virginia Department of Mines, the 
Huntington Chamber of Commerce, the 
American National Red Cross. the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and various mine 
operators associations and miners’ or- 
ganizations. It is anticipated that as 
many as 80 teams of trained miners will 
compete for the various prizes offered 
for proficiency in first-aid and mine- 
rescue methods. 
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given to each case, it is impossible to 
find a basis which will suit all types of 
vehicle, and be equitable at the same 
time. Insurers are not concerned merely 
with making motor business pay as a 
whole. They owe some duty to the in- 
suring public inasmuch as they should 
spread the risks equitably over the whole 
body of insurers and see that, as far as 
may be, each type of risk contributes 
only its fair share to the premium pool. 
Individual rating is not practical in these 
days, and so insurers have resorted to 
the expedient of dividing risks into a 
number of classes and rating each class 
on the system which seems most suit- 
able. It is therefore necessary to con- 
sider risks class by class. Before doing 
so, it must be observed that the two 
broad categories, private cars and com- 
mercial vehicles, are governed in detail 
by different conditions and clauses, but 
in each category what applies to one risk, 
applies to all in that category.” 


SUES FEDERAL FOR $65,000 





Brooklyn Supreme Court Jury Disagrees 
In Jewelry Theft Case Brought by 
Abraham Stein 

A Supreme Court jury in Brooklyn last 
Thursday reported a disagreement in the 
case of Stein against the Federal Insurance 
Company, represented by Chubb & Son, in 
a suit brought against the company for an 
alleged theft of jewelry valued at $65,000. 
Judge May of Part 3 presided at the trial. 
\ttorneys for the defendant company hope 
the case will be brought to trial again as 
they are confident there would be a verdict 
for the insurer. 

Carmilla Stein, wife of Abraham Stein, 
who has been identified with several stock 
selling corporations, was the assured. The 
alleged theft of a large amount of jewelry 
occurred in April, 1921, when Mr. Stein, 
ill, and in company with a nurse, was re- 
turning from Florida to Brooklyn. He 
contended that he carried the jewelry in a 
leather case, well guarded. and that when 
the tra inarrived in New York the jewelry 
was missing and the natural inference was 
that it was stolen. 

After a thorough investigation into facts 
surrounding the claim, the Federal decided 
to resist payment on the ground that the 
loss had not been proven. 


INCREASES BOND BUSINESS 

The bonding business of the Standard 
Accident for the first quarter of 1924 
showed a 77% increase over that of 
the same period last year. 





Richard T. Ely Says 





In the new book, “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation,” by the late FE. H. Downey, 
published by the MacMillan Company, 
Richard T. Ely says: 


“Insurance—has as one of its chief 
functions to lessen the jolts and 
iars. as it were. to equalize the shocks 
in our economic svstem. and it is con- 
tributing incalculahlv to the relief of 
human suffering and the promotion of 
human well being. In all advanced 
countries those who take a hroad view 
of the economic situation and are moved 
hv an earnest desire to lessen suffer- 
ine and promote the general welfare are 
striving to extend the scone of insur- 
ance until all contingencies are pro- 
vided for. throuch develonment of all 
the kinds of insurance which have just 
heen mentioned: and indeed there are 
svosestions of still further develonments 
of the field All this is praiseworthy. 
hut recent experience of manv different 
kinds and in manv different places sug- 





vests that it is necessary to proceed 
cautiously if insurance is to he safe: 
ond safety comes first in insurance. 
Tnsurance is to qnard acainst con- 


tingencies, and risk is the verv essence 
of contingencies. against which everv 


precaution is to be taken.” 
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Action of Wisconsin 
Called High-Handed 


BOARD PROMULGATED RATE 





National Bureau Says State Can Only 
“Approve” Compensation Rates; 
Exchange of Messages 


The action of the Wisconsin Compen- 
sation Board in ordering a flat increase in 
Wisconsin compensation rates of 15% ef- 
fective May 16, caused a stir in the com- 
pensation business. The manner in which 
the board dealt with this problem is called 
high-handed and the National Bureau says 
it cannot be permitted to go unrecognized 
because of the dangerous precedent which 
it establishes. Under the law it is clearly 
intended that the board shall approve rates. 
There is nothing in the law which gives 
the board the right to establish rates in 
the manner adopted in the present instance. 
As a matter of principle, therefore, it is 
necessary for the National Bureau to voice 
a protest. The telegram of protest sent 
by the Bureau is as follows: 

National Bureau vigorously protests order of 
board increasing workmen's compensation rates 
flat 15%, May 16th. Our companies maintain 
position that latest classification experience 
should be used in revision so that increase, if 
necessary, may be properly distributed, thus 
avoiding inequities which certainly will attend 
revision as board has ordered it, particularly 
in view of fact that experience rating is not 
available as a method of dealing with individual 
risks. 

In announcing the flat increase in rates, 
the Wisconsin Board said it is predicated 
on the assumption that the expense load- 
ings previously on record will be contin- 
ued. The National ‘Bureau filed a new 
expense loading for Wisconsin of 40%. 

Thomas W. Broughton, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Compensation Insurance Board, 
disapproved the 40% expense loading in 
the following communication : 

The increase in rates authorized by our order 
of April 28, 1924, will increase the amount of 
premiums and consequently the amount for ex- 
pense purposes. From the compulsory nature of 
workmen’s compensation insurance the expense 
loading should be decreased rather than in- 
creased. 1erefore, your filing of a 400%, expense 
loading on behalf of the stock company mem- 
bers of the National Bureau is hereby disap 
pr oV ed. 


The Bureau says in part: 


In making this filing, however, it was not our 
understanding that action would be taken by 
the board making a flat increase in rates at 


this time on the basis of the available informa - 


tion. As a result of a hearing which was held 
it was our understanding that the board would 
endeavor to have the Wisconsin Rating Bureau 
conduct a revision upon a basis such that the 
rates for classifications might be 
accurately 


individual 
trued up. 


NEW A. & H. TALKING POINT 


J. B. Clarke, manager of the metro- 
politan office of the Royal Indemnity, 
has written a circular to brokers under 
the head of “Firm Insurance.” In it he 
said: 

“In your past effort to produce acci- 
dent and health insurance, you have 
probablv looked upon the line as some- 
thing that can be sold to individuals 
only. How does this strike you! Two 
members of a firm. Drawing account 
of $500 apiece per month. Profits dis- 
tributed at the end of the year. Income 
of the partnership dependent upon the 
continued activity of both members. 
One of the members disabled. Draw- 
ing account would, of course, continue. 
Result: no profits at the end of the year 
—possibly a deficit. The Royal will 
guarantee this drawing account up to 
an amount of approximately $1,000 a 
month for each member, for a firm con- 
sisting of two or more members. Here 
is a field of insurance that offers 
splendid opportunities. Premiums are 
large; agent’s remuneration substantial.” 





OPENS 42ND STREET BRANCH 

The Indemnity Insurance Co., of 
North America has opened a_ branch 
office at 42nd Street. It will be in 
charge of James A. Roe, as manager. 
who has been in the New York branch 
office for some time. Mr. Roe has had 
much experience in compensation in- 
surance, having at one time been with 
the New York Compensation Inspection 
and ‘Rating Board. 


New Acquisition Cost 
Pact Is 95% Effective 


DISCUSSED BY STODDARD 


New York Superintendent’s Address Be- 
fore Casualty Insurance Club of 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Superintendent Stoddard, of the 
York Department, 


New 
reviewed a number of 
his activities especially about acquisition 
cost in an address he delivered before the 
Casualty Insurance Club of Rochester on 
May 3. His title was “Insurance Supervi- 
sion and the Agent.” Colonel Stoddard 
described the manner in which the casualty 
acquisition and field supervision rates 
originated and again explained his position 
relative to abuses in the insurance business 
by explaining that the department should 
be a guide and the insurance companies 
should settle their squabbles among them- 
selves. He declared that the acquisition 
rules of the casualty conference were being 
observed in approximately 95 per cent of 
the places throughout America. “It vindi- 
cated my belief that the casualty business 
is inherently sound and that it could man- 
age its own affairs. I have done what I 
could to have the companies comply with 
the rules. As a result there is much better 
feeling pervading in the casualty business,” 
he said. 

Colonel Stoddard said it was to be re- 
gretted that the fire companies could not 
settle the Western Union and Western In- 
surance Bureau squabble as well as the 
casualty companies settled their difficulty. 
He again made a plea for the removal of 
hampering limitation which prevent full 
coverage under one policy and he explained 
why the departments’ recommendations 
relative to new laws had failed in the legis- 
lature. 

“Unfortunately, in my opinion, a super- 
intendent of insurance would be more pop- 
ular with a larger section of the public, 
if he should attack the companies but a 
superintendent of insurance who should do 
so without cause, merely for personal 
notoriety would be dishonest in so doing,” 
the superintendent said. “The New York 
Insurance Department has always been an 
organization for building up and not tear- 
ing down.” 


Exchange Experience 
of Woman Pastor 


KEPT ASKING FOR MONEY 
Reciprocal Wanted Her to Make Trip 
from Chicago to Bloomington for 
Court Appearance 


The Rev. Lucy W. Markley, of the Illi- 
nois Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion, was asked by THE Eastern UNDER- 
wriTeER this week to tell some of her ex- 
periences with the Illinois Automobile In- 
surance Exchange. She said: 

“I insured with the Exchange in Janu- 
ary, 1922, being recommended to them by 
the company I had been insured with out- 
side of Chicago, which company refused 
all Chicago risks, and at my request named 
the above company as a reliable one to 
insure with. In about November of the 
same year they began demanding another 
payment. I had paid about $60 for a full 
year’s coverage, and they now wanted 
about $40 more. 

“TI was thoroughly disgusted and made 
no reply. They demanded, threatened, ex- 
plained, expostulated, by letter, on green, 
pink, yellow paper, final notices and last 
calls. Finally, I went to a friend who 
knew about insurance and gave him the 
whole correspondence, which he wanted to 
have photographed. He looked up Mr. 
Larson, who was the head of it. He com- 
posed one or perhaps two replies for me, 
and we finally silenced the bombardment. 

“T received a ’phone call toward the last 
from a man purporting to be a lawyer, as 
they wanted me to appear in court at 
Bloomington, Ill., and had sent me papers 
they filled in themselves to make it look 
like a real legal summons, which it was 
not. 

“They knew when I insured with them 
that I was a young woman minister, with 
no male advisors on the scene, and I have 
always thought they were bitterly disap- 
pointed not to get the money out of me, 
since they undoubtedly considered me an 
easy mark, 

“One thing more. In the midst of the 
letter bombardment, they dropped the 
amount demanded from about $40 to about 
$27, and gave some technical words and 
camouflage as the reason. Then, they tried 
to get that amount.” 





We want a 


Burglary and Plate Glass 


Underwriter 


United States Casualty Company 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


lf interested, write to 


D. G. LUCKETT 


Vice-President and 
General Manager 





“I never had any loss while I was in- 
sured with them and so never tested out 
what they would pay in case of trouble. 

“My advisor was Ernest Collins, whose 
home address is 4923 Winthrop Avenue, 
Chicago, and he can and will give you more 
technical information if you wish it.” 





COAL MINE DEATHS INCREASE 





March Fatality Rate 2.80 Higher Per 
Million Tons Over Same Month 


Last Year 


Accidents at coal mines in the United 
States during the month of March killed 
339 men, according to reports made by 
state mine inspectors to the Department 
of the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Mines. Included in this number are 
172 fatalities caused by an explosion at 
Castle Gate, Utah, on March 8, and 24 
fatalities resulting from an explosion on 
March 28 at Yukon, W. Va. The fa- 
tality rate for the month was 7.06 per 
million tons, based on an output of 48,- 
023,000 tons, as compared with a rate 
of 3.26 for March last year, based on a 
production of 56,184,000 tons of coal. 

Statistics of the Bureau of Mines 
show that during the first quarter. of 
the present year 750 men have been 
killed by accidents and 160,094,000 tons 
of coal have been mined, the fatality 
rate being 4.68 per million tons. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year, 
692 lives were lost, the production of 
coal was 165,008,000 tons, and the fatal- 
ity rate was 4.19. For bituminous mines 
alone, the fatality rate for 1924 to the 
end of March was 4.60 per million tons, 
as compared with 3.95 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1923, for anthracite 
mines the rate per million tons was 5.16, 
as compared with § 

The two explosions during March 
brought the number of major disasters 
during 1924 to 4, with a total loss of 
265 lives, as compared with an equal 
number of disasters during the first 
three months of 1923 and a loss of 140 
lives. Explosions of gas and coal-dust 
and accidents by explosives show an in- 
creased fatality rate per million tons in 
1924 as compared with the first quarter 
of 1923. Substantial reductions are 
shown in the fatality rates for falls of 
roof and coal, haulage accidents, and 
accidents due to electricity. 





START ACCIDENT DRIVE 


The United States Casualty is con- 
ducting a campaign for personal acci- 
dent insurance and is asking its agents 
to furnish a list of fifty prospects to 
whom can be sent certain interesting 
circulars that the company has_ had 
made up. There are five circulars in 
all, the first showing the need for in- 
surance. The others in order are: a 
first aid outline, an interest arousing 
letter, and the last two, a résumé of 
benefits under some of the company’s 
policies. 





BROKERS BRANCH MOVES 


The brokers branch office of the 
American Surety at 63 William Street 
is now located on the second floor of 
the home office building of the com- 
pany at 100 Broadway. 





Robert P. Baird on May 1 became 
manager of the Aetna Life Companies 
at Albany, N. Y. He spent most of his 
early -years there, and began his insur- 
ance career with the Albany Insurance 
Company. In January, 1912, he went 
to the home office of the Travelers at 
Hartford, and thence to the Dayton, 
Ohio, branch of that company as cashier: 
In the following year -Mr. Baird went 
to Syracuse with the Travelers and in 
the fall of 1914 bedame /sp@eial agent at 
Albany in the life’and accident depart- 
ment. .In-March 1916 Mr. Baird received 


his fourth promotion to the manager- 
ship of the State of Maine, with head- 
quarters at Portland. Two and a half 
years later he became assistant manager 
at Boston and remained there until com- 
ing with the Aetna Life group. He is 
thirty-six years old. 
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Stoddard O. K.’s Rule 
For Agency Conventions 


HIS LETTER TO CONFERENCE 





One Basis For All; Attendance Limited 
To Licensed Agents and Salaried 
Employes 





The subject of agency conventions held 
by insurance companies has been a mat- 
ter of wide discussion ever since Super- 
intendent Stoddard intimated that a def- 
inite ruling should be established and in- 
corporated in the rules of the Confer- 
ence on Acquisition and Field Super- 
vision for Casualty Insurance. 

The two agency committees of the Con- 
ference recently adopted a rule which 
they filed with the New York Insurance 
Department with the understanding that 
it is subject to the same conditions under 
which the original rules were filed. The 
rule follows: 

Conventions 


Nothing in the Rules Regarding Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Casualty Insur- 
ance shall be construed as prohibiting the hold- 
ing of agency conventions conducted primarily 
for business purposes, and the payment by the 
company of the expenses of its representatives 
who attend such conventions, or as preventing 
competition among the representatives of the 
company for the privilege of attending such 
conventions, provided there is strict compliance 
with the following conditions: 

1. Attendance at such convention shall be 
limited to licensed agents under contract with 
the company and salaried employees of the 
company. 

2. Agents to be eligible shall have been 
licensed by the company as casualty agents for 
at least thirty days prior to the announcement 
of the convention contest. 

3. The offer of attendance at the convention 
shall contain no inducement designed to at- 
tract business and/or agents from other com- 
panies nor shall it be used as a means to that 
end. 


The Superintendent’s Acknowledgment 

Superintendent Stoddard wrote ac- 
knowledging receipt of the rule above 
printed and said: 


“The consensus of opinion appears to be that 
it is desirable for companies to hold conven- 
tions of their agents occasionally. I am glad 
that the committees have so constructively sup- 
plemented the Rules on Acquisition and Field 
Supervision Cost by these rules which allow 
for conventions without controverting the spirit 
of the rules. In thus establishing one basis for 
all, I believe that comity between companies 
will be promoted and continuation of the im- 
provement in the general situation which has 
been accomplished by the rules will be secured.” 


Families of Delegates 


Secretary G. F. Michelbacher, of the 
Conference, in writing to members about 
one phase of interpretation said: 


While nothing is said in the rule concerning 

the payment by the company of the expenses 
of members of the families of representatives 
who are eligible to attend conventions, it is 
understood that the individual company at its 
discretion may include in its invitation under 
such conditions as it may care to impose the 
wives of representatives. Other members of 
the families of representatives are not eligible 
and may not be included. 


PROMOTE A. D. SPRING 
Travelers Makes Him Assistant Super- 
intendent of Agencies, Liability and 
Compensation Department 





Arthur D. Spring, formerly agency as- 
sistant liability ‘and compensation depart- 
ment of the Travelers, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent of agencies. 

r. Spring was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1910. His first 
Position was with the David C. Bell In- 
vestment Company of Minneapolis, one of 
the most prominent real estate, mortgage 


National Surety 
Forgery Men Meet 


HOLD THREE-DAY CONVENTION 





Regional Managers and Supervisors 
From All Parts of Country Attend; 
Di d Production Methods 








The regional managers and supervisors 
of the forgery bond department of the 
National Surety concluded their three-day 
convention last Wednesday. During the 
meetings many interesting speeches were 
heard and discussions held which were 
considered most instructive. The conven- 
tion was held in New York, with the 
idea of bringing the managers and super- 
visors together to discuss subjects relative 
to increased production and new selling 
plans and methods. 

Those who attended from out-of-town 
points were: L. W. Cuyler, Boston, Mass. ; 
J. A. Gerspacher, St. Louis, Mo.; R. H. 
Messer, San Francisco; C. C. Spear, 
Washington, D. C.; C. C. Straw, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; N. Lewson, Philadelphia; O. 
J. Perkins, Chicago, Ill.; Freeman Blodg- 
ett, San Francisco; William Barnett, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; T. C. Batdorf, New Or- 
leans, La.; H. W. Bell, Detroit, Mich.; 
H. W. Frederick, Portland, Oregon; W. 
H. Goodwin, St. Louis, Mo.; J. G. Jack- 
son, Seattle, Wash.; W. Jacques, Dallas, 
Texas; H. E. Madison, Denver, Colo.; W. 
J. Purcell, Washington, D. C.; C. C. Reed, 
Los — Cal: E. P. Shaffer, en 
Neb.; H. J. Thornley, Syracuse, N. 
and FE. M. Rymer, Charleston, W. Va. 

W. L. Barnhart, publicity manager of 
the forgery bond department in New York, 
put out a daily bulletin of events happen- 
ing at the convention and was presented 
with a gold pencil and fountain pen. Miss 
Martha M. Moore, secretary to John A. 
Cochrane, vice-president in charge of the 
forgery bond department at the company’s 
home office, was given a beautiful chased 
fountain pen and pencil. F. C. Carstons, 
assistant manager of the department, was 
given a handsome traveling bag. 

On Tuesday the delegates convened in 
President E. A. St. John’s office and lis- 
tened to a short talk. Tuesday evening a 
dinner was given by Mr. Cochrane at the 
New York Athletic Club at which Comp- 
troller H. J. Lofgren, general solicitor; 
M. O. Gardner, John L. Mee, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies; E. 
M. Treat, vice-president in or of the 
credit insurance department; A. Algrie, 
vice-president in charge of A burglary 
department; Thomas L. Bean, superinten- 
dent of agencies of the New York Indem- 
nity: Colonel C. Smith, managing director 
for Canada; Martin Lewis, assistant man- 
ager of the Towner Rating Bureau; A. 
M. Birdsall, assistant general solicitor; 
Frank Stuckey, manager of the Newark, 
N. J., branch office; Captain W. L. Clem- 
ens, assistant vice-president of the credit 
insurance department; C. B. Decker, vice- 
president of the fraud bond department, 
and others made speeches. 








loan and insurance firms in the West and 
for many years financial and insurance 
representatives of the Travelers. 

Tt was in March, 1918, that Mr. Spring 
became connected with the Travelers. His 
first assignment was as special agent at 
the St. Paul branch office. In 1919 he was 
promoted to manager, compensation and 
linbilitv department at Kansas City. 













BOSTON 
| Paid-tn Capital $1,500,000 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCF 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE-——— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. PALVEY, President 











State territory traveled, 


86 FULTON STREET 





PAYROLL AUDITORS WANTED 


Wanted by a large stock company: Experienced payroll 

auditors for traveling positions. 

have had experience with stock or mutual companies. 

salary expected and references. 
‘Payroll Auditors’ 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY 


None need apply unless 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Write For Territory 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,000,000.00 


830-836 





Union Indemnity 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY 
AUTOMOBILE, LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ata egy OFFICES 
NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK 


Company 


AND 
INSURANCE 


GREAT EASTERN DEPT. 


ON STREET 100 MAIDEN LANE 








Heavy Program for 
Penn. Federation 


MANY PROMINENT 





SPEAKERS 





Six Business Sessions In Two Days at 
Pittsburgh To Hear Fire, Life and 
Casualty Men 





Long and imposing is the list of speak- 
ers who have accepted invitations to speak 
before the coming convention in Pitts- 
burgh, on May 20 and 21, of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania. In 
addition to Thomas B. Donaldson, presi- 
dent of the Federation, the speakers in- 
clude the following: Edward A. Woods, 
Equitable Life manager at Pittsburgh; S. 
S. Huebner, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; Frederick Richardson, U. S. 
manager of the General Acc ident; KR: J. 
Trimble, secretary of the Board of ee 
Underwriters of Allegheny County; E. 
Sullivan, advertising manager of B 
Home; James L.. Madden. of the insurance 
department of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce: George FE. Turner, of Indianapo- 
lis; Wallace M. Reid, of Pittsburgh; Wil- 
liam D. Winter, vice-president of the At- 
lantic Mutual, and many others prominent 
in insurance. 

Following is the complete, although as 
yet tentative, program of the Pennsylva- 
nia Federation covering the two day con- 
vention in Pittsburgh: 


Tuesday, May 20 


Call to Order—A. FE. McCloskey, General 
Chairman of Convention Committee. 

Address “‘Welcome to Pittsburgh,’ Hon. 
Wm. A. Magee, Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
Address—“Our Response,” Samuel D. Clyde, 
Chester, Penna, 

Annual Address» Thomas B. Donaldson, Presi 
dent Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
Appointment of Committees--(a) Committee 
on Resolutions. ‘(b) Committee on Nominations 


(c) Special Committees. 


Tuesday, May 20—Afternoon Session 
Address— “Insurance  Federation-—Its — Public 
and Ethical Relations,” Frank D. Buser, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Address— ‘Talk and demonstration on 
forgery insurance, Robert R. Phipps 
Casualty. 


check 
Maryland 


Patches on 
Turner, Indi- 


Address—“‘Sewing Government 

Our Business Pants,” George E. 
anapolis, Ind. 

Advisory Board Council—Open 
Thomas B. Donaldson, presiding. 

Short addresses by officers of various County 
Advisory Boards: W. G. McBlain, York; : 
Goodwin. Bethlehem; I. D. McQuiston, Erie; 
J. C. Williams, New Castle; W. C. Heathcote, 
Harrisburg. 


meeting, 


Tuesday, May 20—Evening Session 


Call to Order—Wallace M. Reid, presiding. 
Address—“Marine Insurance” William D. 
Winter, vice president Atlantic Mutual. 


Address 
Business,” 
ance Dept., 


“Opposition to the Government in 
James Madden, manager, insur- 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. W ashington, D.C 

Address—“Tllustrated Lecture—Fire Fighting,” 
George W. Lee, General Sales Manager, Foamite 
Childs Corporation, Utica, ¥. 

Address “Practical | Demonstration of Light- 
ning Rod Efficiency,” G. E. Larson, Harris 
burg, Pa. 


Wednesday May 21—Morning Session 


Call to Order—R. J. Trimble secretary, Board 
of Fire Underwriters of Allegheny County. 

Address—“Insurance Advertising—How and 
Why It x Done,” E. L. Sullivan, Advertising 
Manager, Home Insurance Company. 

Address—“Loss Adjustments.” Sherman 
Campbell. president, Walter H. Cobban Co., Inc.. 
Pittsburgh. 

Address—“Appraisals and Insurance Selling,” 
H. B. Hall, manager contract department, 
American Appraisal Company. 

Address—“‘Life Insurance Salesmanship,” Ed- 
ward A. Woods, vice president, Insurance Fed- 
eration of Penna. 

Business Meeting—Reading of minutes of last 
annual meeting; reports of officers and commit- 
tees; election and installation of officers and 
directors. 


Wednesday, May 21—Afternoon Session 


Round Table Session—‘Life Insurance,” under 
direction of Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Assn., 


N. E. Degen, Mgr. Aetna Life, chairman, “Fire 
Insurance.” under direction Smoke & Cinder 
Club, Pittsburgh, Elmer R. Porter, chairman. 
“Casualty Insurance.” under direction Casualty 
& Surety Managers Assn... Western Penn., 
Frank S. Kauffman, Mgr. Travelers Insurance 


Co., chairman, 
Annual Banquet 


Rall Room, William Penn Hotel. 

Presiding Officer—Thomas B. Donaldson 
president. 

Toastmaster—Senator Frederick A. Service, 
Sharon. 

Introduction of president-elect. 
Address-—“Vision In Insurance,” Solomon S. 
Huebner. M.S.. Ph.D. Professor of Insurance 


of Pennsylvania. _ 
Professional Idea.” Frederick 
S. Manager, General Accident. 


& Commerce. University 
Address—“The 
Richardson, U. 
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Keeping Track of Decisions 

The London Guarantee’s legal and 
claim department brought from Chicago 
some looseleaf books, small in size and 
very convenient, by which decisions of 
courts, of boards and commissions and 
other tribunals can be seen on any sub- 
ject at a glance. One of these books is 
confined exclusively to automobile de- 
cisions, and there are quite a number of 
pages devoted to guest cases alone. The 
digest is typewritten, the summary tak- 
ing only a few words but telling the 
complete story. Some of these type 
written digests are no longer than a 
short sentence. It is the best chain 
lightning system of locating the gist of 
decisions which Tu& Eastern UNDER- 
WRITER representative has yet seen. 

x * x 


Difficulties of Allocation 

The auditing departments of the 
casualty companies had _ considerable 
difficulty in allocating expense features 
in the underwriting exhibit on nation- 
wide business which they were required 
to file with the New York Insurance De- 
partment. One thing that bothered them 
was how to. allocate under’ each 
classification of insurance involved the 
expenses of such men as underwriters 
handling several divisions of underwrit- 
ing; auditors working on all the classes 
of insurance; inspectors who do work 
relative to compensation, liability and 
automobile. Then there are the special 
agents and others who present “alloca- 
tion difficulties.” 


Burglary and Robbery Verdict 

An inte resting case has just been de- 
cided in this state in the case of Moses 
Kk. Canton, respondent, v. National 
Surety. It was an action to recover on 
a policy of burglary and robbery insur- 
ance. The claim of the plaintiff was 
that he was robbed of diamonds while 
in his place of business in an _ office 
building in which it appeared that the 
alleged robbery of practically the entire 
stock of the plaintiff occurred two days 
after the policy was issued. The plain- 
tiff submitted evidence that a tall man 
and a short man called at a jewelry 
store on another street the same after- 
noon and asked to look at diamonds. 
The lower court admitted this evidence. 
The high court has ruled that it should 
not have been admitted and that the 
verdict that there had been robbery and 
theft of diamonds was against the evi- 
dence. 

x * * 

De Kay Specializing On Compensation 

Kckford C. De Kay, former compen- 
sation rating expert of the New York 
Insurance Department, and now an in- 
surance broker at 51 Maiden Lane, is 
representing the Security Mutual at all 
hearings before the Industrial Commis- 
sion on Workmen’s compensation claims, 
appearing personally or through Stanley 
LL. Otis, who is doing independent hear- 
ing work. In addition Mr. De Kay is 
handling the affairs of the Todd Ship- 
yards in compensation hearings con- 
nected with their employes. 





Right Hand Man In 
Campaign 
It developed a few days ago that 
James J. Hoey, of Hoey & Ellison, will 
be the right arm of Franklin Roosevelt 
in the management of the campaign to 
nominate Governor Smith for president 
on the Democratic ticket. Mr. Hoey 
has had a lot of experience in running 
political campaigns. He was manager 
for the James A. Foley forces when the 
latter was elected Surrogate of New 
York. 


Gov. Smith’s 


MAKES PROMOTIONS 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
has made several promotions in its New 
York office: Albert J. Reed, assistant 
superintendent at the home office of the 
compensation and liability department, 
has been made superintendent of that 
department at the New York office. 
George S. Merrick, assistant superin- 
tendent of the compensation and liability 
department, has been made superintend- 
ent of the automobile department and 
Harry A. Kearney has been promoted to 
superintendent of the company’s fidelity 
and surety erences 


R. D. BEDOLFE APPOINTED 


The Continental Casualty has ap- 
pointed R. D. Bedolfe as Canadian gen- 
eral manager with headquarters at the 
Continental’s Canadian office at To- 
ronto. Mr. Bedolfe has been with the 
Continental for over twenty years. He 
has had wide experience in casualty and 
surety lines. 


W. H. HARRIS APPOINTED 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty has appointed William Hugh Harris 
as assistant field supervisor. Mr. Harris 
has been associated with Hambleton & 
Co., bankers at Baltimore, prior to 
which he was with the Fidelity & De- 
posit for fourteen years. At one time 


he was ih charge of the agency field 
for the F. & D. 





“SEE GRAVES” 


who specializes in 
REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 


You are urged to visit us for 
all Standard and Portable models. 
We sell, rent, repair and inspect. 
Also carbon papers, ribbons and 
stationery. 


Graves Typewriter Co. 
Hudson Terminal Building, N. Y. 
On the Concourse (Fulton St. End) 
Telephone—Cortlandt 4082 

















H. & A. MEN TO MEET 





Underwriters’ Conference To Convene 
In September; Followed by Inter- 
national Claim Association 
The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference will be held September 8, 
9 and 10 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. The convention of 
the International Claim Association will 


.be held the three following days at the 


same hotel which will enable those at- 
tending the conference and convention 
to be on hand for both. 

At the Underwriters’ 
single session will be held during the 
morning of each day. The afternoons 
will be devoted to golf and other enter- 
tainment. The annual Conference din- 
ner will be held Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 9. 


Conference a 





ZURICH APPOINTMENTS 


Recent appointments announced by 


the Zurich are the following: George 
l.. Moore, Kingston; Simeon Dence, 
Gloversville; and the White Plains 


Agency, White 
Weil, 


Plains, N. Y.; William 
Rahway, N. J 

The Eastern bonding department of 
the Northwestern Casualty & Surety 
has moved from 31 Nassau Street to 83 
Maiden Lane. 
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Established 1869 


ollision. 
Burglary. 


tractors’ Liability, Credit 


tor Liability, Elevator 


Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Manufacturers’ Liability, 
Liability. 
Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen's Collective. 











The LONDON uorites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery Breakage. Eleva- 
Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


and Game, 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Teams Property 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY : 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The LONDON’S policy is exceedingly fair and liberal and 
many conditions and limitations usual in automobile policies 
have been omitted. It is so short and simple that anyone can 
understand it without consulting his lawyer, and back of it is 
the LONDON’S well-known reputation for SUPER EXCEL- 


LENT SERVICE. 


SELL THIS TO YOUR CLIENT 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


C. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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If They Should Come Tonight— 
Are Your Clients Prepared? 


The safe-cracker conducts his business with an probably make a clean-up. 
efficiency that would do credit to a better cause. He knows that in practically every business 
He knows that if a merchant does big business there are certain times within the week or month 
on Saturday afternoon, it is often impossible to when a larger amount of cash than usual is left 
deposit the receipts in the bank until Monday in the safe overnight—and he times his visit 
morning. He has thirty-six hours in which to accordingly. 
make his haul. If, occasionally, the merchant The truly “‘burglar-proof” safe, like the “‘fire- 


has sales during the week, the burglar knows that proof” building and the “unsinkable” ship, is 
a considerable part of this business will be done yet to be built. The safe, tough enough to resist 


after the closing hour of the banks and that the a charge of nitroglycerin, will usually crumble 
safe will probably well repay a visit that night. under an oxy-acetylene flame. Watchmen can 

The burglar knows that there are certain days be overcome; burglar alarms circumvented. 
in the month when people pay their gas and The one sure way to make sure of not losing what 
electric light bills and that at this time he can is in the safe is to insure. 


SELL TRAVELERS MERCANTILE SAFE BURGLARY INSURANCE! 


It pays for what the burglar takes and also for what the burglar 
destroys. Sell enough of this insurance to cover the amount of cash your pros- 
pect will have on hand after his busiest day. Then is when the burglar will call. 


It costs only a few cents per thousand per day; it can be easily 
sold on the first interview. 


Tue TrRave_ers INSURANCE COMPANY Tue Travecers INpeMNity Company 

Hartford L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut 
) nw 

ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 
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RDINARY fire insurance will make 

good the property loss; but months 
may pass before the store can be re- 
opened. 


Expenses go right on piling up—rent, 
interests, necessary salary expenses. 
Fire in a few minutes has turned a profit- 
able business into a loss. 


increase their Specialty Line business. 


all our agents. 











Use and Occupancy Insurance 


Use and Occupancy Insurance would 
have completed the merchant’s protection 
against fire. Not only does it pay the 
necessary expenses, but the normal profits 
as well. 


Our agents, realizing that their obliga- 
tion to their business demands a more 
complete protection for their clients, sell 
Use and Occupancy Insurance. 


An agent of this Company is entitled to know what we are ready to do for them to 
A distinctive service is being offered 


Speak to our field representative about it! 


UNION 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 





NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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